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he highest reward, for a man's 
toil is not what he gets for it, 
but what he becomes by i 


— John Ruskin, 
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Had You Thought 


How beautifully Coca-Cola fits into the great social 
activities and recreational program of the Church? 
Of your Church? 


| He MO ey Me 





After all, your greatest asset is 


. 
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f Your Boys and Girls! 


You want them to think of the Church as the natural 
center of their social life. They like pure, wholesome, 
refreshing 


eet a 


oy Coca-Cola! 


Let us help you realize far more than cash dividends 
from an attractive 
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JUST FILL IN AND 


MAIL THIS COUPON : 
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: The Coca-Cola Company, Department G 
P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Georgia 


We are interested in availing ourselves of the friendly advice and co-operation 
: of the Bottler of Coca-Cola serving our community in operating a Refreshment 
Center at top efficiency in our Church’s Recreational and Social Activities Program. 
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BILLY GRAHAM will be Friday speaker 
@ AT RIGHT, Florida's Governor LeRoy 
Collins is ready to welcome Presbyterians 
to the Sunshine State. 


12,000 Men 


Bound for Miami 


Big Convention, Oct. 10-13 


“To challenge men to acknowledge the GREAT- 
NESS and POWER of God and accept His rule in 
every walk of life.” What better reason for holding 
any convention? Such is the primary purpose mo- 
tivating those who have put hundreds of hours of 
labor and thousands of dollars into preparations for 
the most elaborate men’s convention ever held by 
any Protestant group in America. 

Energetic, capable Dr. S. J. “Jap” Patterson, shut- 
tling around the Assembly on last minute assizynments 
and busily checking his mail for clues as to how 
things are going, confidently predicts 12,000 men will 
be on hand in Miami’s Dinner Key Exposition Build- 
ing when the curtain goes up on the big three-day 
event at 8 p.M., Thursday, Oct. ro. 

World-renowned platform speakers (see next 
page), inspiring music, mammoth exhibits with eye 
appeal, interest groups for men of every vocation, de- 
votional periods, are but some of the highlights. 

For some time it was thought that President 


Theme: “All the 


Eisenhower would be able to participate in the Con- 
vention, but pressing affairs of State—including a 
mid-October visit of the Queen of England—ruled 
this out. Rev. Billy Graham will be the featured 
speaker for the Friday night program on “All the 
Way for Christ—Through Christian Citizenship.” 

Hotel and motel space is available at off-season 
rates in Miami in October. Many men will take their 
wives. The women will not need to pay the $5 regis- 
tration fee, can attend any session where space is 
available. 

Colorful tours before and after the Convention 
will attract hundreds of Presbyterians, according to 
all indications. Close at hand are such appealing 
places as Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, Puerto Rico. 
Tour information is available through William C. 
Swain, P. O. Box 1448, Miami 9, Fla. Free time dur- 
ing the convention will afford participants oppor- 
tunity for sightseeing in and around Miami. 

(See next page) 


Way for Christ” 
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LOUIS H. EVANS, called by Life magazine one of twelve top religious leaders in America, 
will be keynote speaker, introducing challenging theme of the Convention: “All the 
Way for Christ.” 


THEODORE F. ADAMS, president of Baptist World Alliance and pastor of Richmond’s big- 
gest Baptist church, speaks on “All the Way for Christ—in the Home.” 


JAMES A. JONES, president of Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, a favorite 
speaker throughout the South, will bring Sunday morning address on “All the Way for 
Christ—Through Christian Growth.” 


HOWARD E. BUTT JR., Baptist layman from Texas, speaker at 2,000 meetings in seven 
countries in past ten years, speaks ably on the touchy subject, “All the Way for Christ 
—wvith Money.” 


*« World famed speakers . . . Seven thrilling singing periods featuring 75-voice Texas 
Men’s Choir under Wayne Bedford, and voices of the 12,000 Presbyterian men in attend- 
ance .. . Devotions you will remember, led by Rev. J. Ernest Somerville of First Church in 
Philadelphia . . . Bible hour by Bernard Boyd, one of the most dynamic speakers in America 
. .. Book chats by B. Lewis... 


* Five great interest groups led by leading doctors, businessmen, educators, public off- 
cials, craftsmen, and farmers . . . Inside story of our Church at work, as told by the men 
heading our Church boards and agencies . . . Testimonials by colorful figures from four 
continents, witnessing to what Christ has meant to their lives . . . 


* Mammoth stage settings and elaborate lighting . . . huge, impressive exhibits graphi- 
cally depicting the work of the Church in the world . . . All of this plus Miami itself .. . and 
the pleasant October weather in Florida. 
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WHILE THE IRON- 


By P. D. MILLER 


Executive Secretary 
Board of Church Extension 


W en I WAS A Boy on the farm, 
every place of any size had its own blacksmith 
shop where plows were sharpened, mules shod, 
and the simple machinery of agriculture kept in 
repair. Central in every such shop was a charcoal- 
burning forge, usually equipped with a hand- 
operated bellows. In this forge, iron was heated 
to the point where it was soft enough to be 
shaped with hammer and anvil. When the heated 
metal was withdrawn from the fire, the experi- 
enced workman knew that there would be but a 
few brief moments during which it remained 
pliable enough to shape to the desired pattern. 
Hence the adage, “Strike while the iron is hot.” 
One had to strike while the iron was hot, if he 
hoped to shape it at all. 

This adage about striking at the opportune 
time applies with equal force to many situations 
in life. My purpose just now is to apply it to the 


opportunity and responsibility confronting us as 
Presbyterians in the matter of organizing and 
building new churches in our part of the nation. 


THE IRON IS ALREADY HOT 


The numbers of new people who constitute 
our opportunity and responsibility are not just 
coming here some sweet day; they are here now! 

Such a statement need not be argued for any 
person who has traveled as much as 50 miles from 
his home during 1957. New communities are 
springing up as if by magic; old villages are be- 
coming towns; towns are becoming cities; and in 
a growing number of cases, cities are becoming 
great metropolitan centers. Vast numbers of new 
people are coming into the South, building new 
industries by the thousands and new homes by 
the tens of thousands. 

The task of our Church in trying to build in 


Give one day’s income in October to build new ~- 
churches in our growing South... Presbyterians 
should do their part to care for the spiritual 
needs of the 16 million more people due by 1975 








*Qur generation will imperil both the present 


and the future if it ever becomes so absorbed 


with material good things that it ceases to 


supply young life dedicated to soldiering 
for Jesus Christ.”> ——P. D. MILLER 


these areas of new homes has been pressing upon 
us now for more than a decade. What has been 
done accounts for much of the phenomenal 
growth of the denomination in the past dozen 
years. 


In fact, one out of every eight of our Presbyterian 
members belongs now to a congregation that is less 
than twelve years of age—though our Church was 
planted in the South well over 150 years ago. 


Let our real concern be made clear: It is not 
denominational pride of numbers. Our real con- 
cern is the spiritual welfare of people, who are 
to be our neighbors. Whole new communities are 
springing up in places that are miles away from 
established churches. Shall the families, especially 
the growing number of children who occupy 
these homes, be near a church or far away from 
one? That question will be answered by what we 
do about starting new churches where the people 
live. 

New congregations and church buildings do 
not just spring up unaided. Somebody must be 
concerned enough to plan for them and help to 
start them. Moreover, this is a vast and costly 
enterprise when one considers the entire area of 
our General Assembly. It calls for land, buildings, 
equipment, and trained leadership, both lay and 
ministerial. In almost every case the initial outlay 
for these things must be made from Church Ex- 
tension funds. Viewing this denominational task 
as a whole we are overwhelmed at the man power 
and the multiplied millions of dollars needed to 
accomplish it. In every Synod and in practically 
every Presbytery of our Church the iron is now 
hot, and we need to strike without delay. 


THE IRON WILL GET STILL HOTTER 


All signs indicate that the dimensions of our 
church-building task will increase rather than di- 
minish in the years just ahead. The upturn in the 
birthrate and the vast expansion of industry in 
our area point to a rising human tide in the South 
that will not even reach its crest in the present 
decade. No man can stop this tide, even if he 
wished to do so. 

What additional growth of new population 
may we fairly expect in this area by 1975? The 
United States Census Bureau is so conservative 


that all its estimates of the recent past have been 
too low. Below are the numbers of new people 
which the Census Bureau says we may expect by 
1975 in the states which make up our General 
Assembly: 


State New People by 1975 
Virginia 1,422,000 
South Carolina 707,000 
Florida 2,977,000 
Kentucky 697,000 
Alabama 776,000 
Missouri 721,000 
Oklahoma 265,000 
Texas 3,570,000 
North Carolina 1,427,000 
Georgia 97 1,000 
West Virginia 466,000 
Tennessee 1,121,000 
Mississippi 357,000 
Arkansas 186,000 
Louisiana 1,121,000 


These figures mean that we should prepare for 
a minimum of 16,784,000 new persons here within 
less than twenty years. The total staggers us, 
especially when we think of the additional homes, 
hospitals, schools, utilities, highways, and cars this 
number of persons will require. If we think the 
iron is hot now, then look out for more of the 
same just ahead. In the matter of new churches, 
which we are discussing, this means that we sim- 
ply dare not delay now and get further behind 
with the job. We are grateful that other great 
denominations are working at this task with us; 
but in the face of such opportunity and responsi- 
bility, the Presbyterian Church dares not shirk 
her part. We must strike now while the iron is 
hot, and as we would give account to God, we 
must keep on striking with all the resources He 
has given us. 


WHAT CAN WE DO NOW? 


There are a number of things we can do simul- 
taneously. Each is so important to the total task 
that we dare not neglect any one of them. 

1 Because we need more ministers and trained 
lay persons to staff the coming new churches, we 
should be strengthening our colleges and semi- 
naries for the days ahead. Let us pray for them, 
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give to them, and seek for the dedication of 
young life to serve at home and beyond the seas. 
This process begins under God in our Christian 
homes, especially in the prayer closets of believ- 
ing parents who are now rearing the men and 
women of tomorrow. Our generation will imperil 
both the present and the future if it ever becomes 
so absorbed with material good things that it 
ceases to supply young life dedicated to soldier- 
ing for Jesus Christ. 

2 Our Church Extension forces can and must 
do much careful planning about when and where 
to establish new churches. Much quiet work is 
now going on in local councils of dedicated lay- 
men and in Church Extension committees in 
every Presbytery. The Board of Church Exten- 
sion lends all the aid it can through staff persons 
qualified in the area of planning and surveys. Of 
course, the Board is now putting every available 
dollar of money into this phase of our program. 

3 Finally, we can recognize that this task calls 
for extraordinary giving, if the job is to be done. 
Hence the proposal to ask for a million-dollar 
supplemental offering in October of 1957, ac- 
companied by the simple suggestion that every 
Presbyterian who believes in the importance of 
building these new churches consider giving one 
day’s income for this purpose alone. If that idea 
really were to be taken seriously, we would 
have the means to build more new Presbyterian 
churches in 1958 than in any year of our history. 
The iron is hot. Will you help us to strike it now? 

Without any apology, we ask for this extra- 
ordinary help toward meeting unprecedented op- 
portunity to build our Church in the growing 
South. For every dollar you give in the October 
supplemental offering, at least 80 cents will be 
spent in your own Presbytery. END 
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With 16 per cent of our 


in “Town and Country” « 


churches 
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Pastors attending Institute at 
Union Seminary, Richmond 





















roblems of These Pastors 
Problems of Our 


enomination 


By JAMES M. CARR 


Secretary, Town and Country 
Church Department | 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mone THAN 1000 have at- 
tended! 

In all probability more pastors have 
attended the Town and Country Pas- 
tors’ Institutes in recent years than 
have attended any other series of con- 
ferences in the General Assembly. 

Just what are these Institutes? What 
is the Town and Country Church De- 
partment anyhow? 

The Assembly established such a 
department in 1925, and it functioned 
actively until 1946 when Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin retired as its head. 
A three year period of inactivity fol- 
lowed, and then in 1949 the Assembly 
made the department a part of the 
Board of Church Extension. Plans 
were developed immediately to hold 
several Town and Country Pastors’ 
Institutes each year, as part of the in- 
service training for pastors serving 
town and country churches. 

Such Institutes have been held at 


each of our four seminaries. Total at- 
tendance has averaged 300 pastors a 
year, 

Some 42 per cent of all the pastors 
serving in our Church today have 
attended one or more of these annual 
Institutes. Most of them have attended 
two or more. 

This large percentage would be ex- 
pected, since two thirds of all our 
churches are in the “Town and Coun- 
try” category as to size and location. A 
glance at the chart at right will point 
up graphically the fact that we are 
a denomination of small churches! 
Some 48 per cent of all our churches 
have under 100 members, and 76 per 
cent have under 250 members. This 
means that the small church is a vital 
factor in the total life of our denomi- 
nation. The small church is important, 
and so is its pastor. 


THE INSTITUTE: HOW PLANNED 


Each institute is planned especially 
to meet the needs of the pastors in the 
area, The planning is not a one-man 
job. A representative committee dis- 
cusses the problems and needs of pas- 


tors and churches of the area. The in- 
stitutes usually last three or four days. 

We obtain first of all our “key 
leader,” a person recognized for abil- 
ity in leadership of Rural Church and 
Rural Life. We then build our pro- 
gram around him. We include a “Bible 
Hour,” led by an outstanding Bible 
teacher or pastor, to provide inspira- 
tion and help to our pastors in sermon 
preparation. We include each year 
some special phase of the church pro- 
gram, such as evangelism, Christian 
education, stewardship, community 
outreach, visual aids, the pastor and 
his books, church architecture, and so 
forth. 

Emphases of special interest to rural 
pastors, such as harvest festival, Lord’s 
Acre Plan, Rural Life Sunday, soil 
conservation, community organizations 
and agencies, and the larger parish, are 
considered, From time to time the In- 
stitute includes visits to a rural church 
or some special project of interest in 
rural life. On such tours County 
Agents, Soil Conservationists, small 
town bankers, and other leaders in 
rural church and rural life have been 
featured as speakers. 
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For several years the Methodists and 
Presbyterians have had a fine fellow- 
ship in our Union Seminary Institute. 
We have planned a program for pastors 
of both denominations, and from be- 
ginning to end there isn’t the slightest 
suggestion that one pastor is Metho- 
dist and another is Presbyterian. At 
Austin Seminary, US and USA Pres- 
byterians experience a fine fellowship 
at the Institute each year, The pres- 
ent splendid Pastors’ School at the 
University of Arkansas had its origin 
in a Presbyterian US Institute which 
we started in 1950. It moved from 
Presbyterian US to Presbyterian US- 
USA, and then to Pan Presbyterian, 
including US, USA, ARP, and Cum- 
berland. It is now completely inter- 
denominational, and is attended each 
year by 125 to 150 pastors. 

The Columbia Seminary Institute is 
the oldest continuous Institute in the 
Assembly. It did not lapse during the 
vacancy in the Town and Country 
Church Department. During those 
vacant years Dr. Cecil Thompson, pro- 
fessor of rural church at Columbia 
Seminary, conducted it each year. 


HOW PASTORS THINK OF THEM 


Each year we have a report of the 
committee on recommendations and 
findings. In addition, we ask for a let- 
ter of constructive criticism from our 
pastors who attend, Let’s listen to 
some of them who attended this year: 


“... very profitable from the stand- 
point of inspiration, fellowship, and 
instruction.” 

“T believe it was the best organized 
conference we have had so far.” 
“T believe the last Institute was the 
best we ever had.” 


One pastor, after writing two pages 
of appraisal and suggestions for future 
programs, added— 

“Please understand that none of the 

above is intended as criticism. I like 
the Institute just as it was and found 
it most helpful in getting a better per- 
spective of the present and future 
work of this church.” 
Not all letters received are “rosy.” 
Our pastors pull no punches in ex- 
pressing their likes and dislikes of 
speakers or program content. This en- 
courages careful planning each time 
to meet the specific problems of our 
pastors. This also accounts for the fact 
that each year since 1950 we have had 
a higher total attendance than the year 
before. 








Our Churches by Size 










































































1-49 50-100 | 100-500 | 500-1,000 loves 1,000 purr 
Synod Members | Members | Members | Members | Niembers | Totals 
ALABAMA | 77 50 68 14 6 215 
APPALACHIA | 64 58 95 3 16 i eg 259 
ARKANSAS 64 29 48 | a aes "iar 
FLORIDA a 27 29 gI 19 17 ~ 184 
GEORGIA 79 75 III 19 13 | “207 
KENTUCKY 49 35 67 6 os 4 161 
LOUISIANA 33 26 60 a 10 3 : 132 
MISSISSIPPI 94 69 66 I5 2 ‘gab? 
MISSOURI ie 25 18 54 12 2 ant 
NORTH CAROLINA aes 155 312 45 17 635 
OKLAHOMA - 19 sh 8 14 3 % 44 
SOUTH CAROLINA ig 62 98 135 21 5 321 
TENNESSEE % 43 27 47 10 5 139 
TEXAS 5 65 86 186 36 18 391 
VIRGINIA Psat 109 206 4! 19 476 
WEST VIRGINIA 44 29 49 II. 4 137 
TOTALS 952 901 1,609 283 124 3,869 





























WHO PAYS FOR IT? 


You do—you in our churches—you 
who give to benevolences—you who 
make possible our total Church Ex- 
tension Program. You not only make 
possible the Town and Country In- 
stitutes, but attendance at Seminary 
Midwinter Lectures, another source of 
information and enrichment. 

Our pastors need this help. One 


pastor wrote— 


“We in the town and country 
churches are not always finan- 
cially able to attend such events 
as the Midwinter Lectures at the 
seminary.” 


So we provide their expenses through 
our scholarship fund. Our adult Bible 
classes in all our churches are asked 


for a donation to our scholarship fund. 
This fund provides meals—and rooms 
(if we have to pay for them), At 
Union and Columbia Seminaries, the 
homes of our Richmond, Atlanta, and 
Decatur churches open up and wel- 
come our pastors as guests. Many of 
our Presbytery church extension com- 
mittees help with transportation. Our 
entire program of in-service training, 
including our Institutes at the semi- 
naries, and the Pastors’ Schools at our 
colleges of agriculture, is just another 
evidence that we face a BRIGHT FUTURE 
—a new day for the town and coun- 
try church. 


“The bright day 
of the rural church 
is not in the past 


but in the future.” END 





Lexington (Va.) Pastor writes a 
tribute to a great American who 
was a member of that church 


“Like a Stone Wall” 





ba: Pye A STONE WALL!” These words were spoken 
by General Barnard Bee of South Carolina 
96 years ago at the First Battle of Manassas about 
a deacon of the Lexington (Va.) Presbyterian 
Church. 

In that battle of Bull Run, or First Manassas, the 
Federal troops had all the early advantage. Many 
Confederate officers thought the day was lost. Some 
of their troops were beginning to flee. But General 
Thomas J. Jackson was cool and composed. Seeing 
his quiet courage, General Bee took new hope. Rid- 


ing into the midst of his disordered men, he pointed 
to the Virginia Regiments. “Look,” he shouted. 
“There is Jackson standing like a stone wall, Rally 
behind the Virginians.” The day was turned, and 
the danger past. 

With the unveiling of “Stonewall” Jackson’s statue 
this past spring in the Hall of Fame, Presbyterians 
have become interested anew in the religious life 
of this famous general who inspired such confidence 
and faith in his men. 

My favorite Jackson story is about a conversation 




















MAJOR D. RAE CARPENTER, president of the Stone- : 
wall Jackson Bible Class of the Lexington Presby- ” 
terian Church, looks at tablet marking the Jackson 
pew in the church. 


LEFT, “The Virginia Military Institute will be heard 
from today,” said General Jackson at Chancellors- 
ville as he observed a number of former cadets pre- 
paring for battle. This famous statue faces the VMI 
parade ground. 











By J. J. MURRAY 
Pastor, Lexington Presbyterian Church 
exington, Virginia 
in which a group of Lexingtonians were engaged. 
The talk turned to the place of duty in a man’s re- 
ligion. Jackson was asked, “Major, if you knew that 
God wanted you to drop your work here at VMI 
and go out to Africa as a missionary, could you go?” 

The answer came at once: “I could go without 
my hat.” 

The exaggeration of this picture of Jackson as 
gawky, harsh, and unyielding is due to several things. 
In part it is due to the fact that Jackson was at his 
poorest in the classroom, and at his stiffest during 
the early years at VMI. Later, and particularly dur- 
ing the war years, there was a definite mellowing 
of his personality. In part it is due to the fact that 
is pointed out by Douglas Freeman, that Jackson 
was not a man who revealed himself at a first meet- 
ing, or at a second or third. It took long association 
with him to reveal the deep warmth of his person- 
ality. 


"ena BACK to Jackson’s sense of duty, it showed 
nowhere more clearly than in his church life. 
Although he was diffident until late in his life in 
public speaking, he nevertheless became convinced 
shortly after he joined the church that it was his 
duty to lead in prayer with others in the midweek 
prayer meetings. However, when the pastor called 
on him, his efforts were so halting that it was pain- 
ful to others as well as to himself. Some weeks later, 
when Dr. White had not called on him again, he 
told the minister not to spare him, as he knew that 
it was his duty to learn. And learn he did, until his 
prayers became very helpful to others because of 
their impression of reality and of communion with 
God. 

Whatever else was true about Stonewall Jackson, 
his faith in God was fundamental in his life. That 
faith was simple, sincere, and real. 

There were few religious influences in Jackson’s 
early life. The chief one was the memory of his 
mother’s prayers, but she had died when he was 
seven. His religious concern, interestingly enough, 
was first aroused by the commanding officer of his 
artillery regiment during the war with Mexico, Col. 
Frank Taylor, a man who was a devout and active 
Christian. Jackson was later baptized by an army 
chaplain, but without commitment to any denomina- 
tion. 

Shortly after his arrival in Lexington he came un- 
der the influence of a very remarkable man, Elder 
John B. Lyle. Lyle’s position in the community was 
a humble one, but spiritually he was the leading 
man in the Presbyterian Church. His pastor, Wil- 
liam S. White, said of him that he had never known 
any man outside the ministry, and few within it, 
so effective in personal evangelism. He had a genius 
for friendship, particularly with young men. Hav- 
ing done what he could for Jackson, Lyle brought 
him to Dr. White. It was then only a short time be- 
fore Jackson became sure of two things: that his re- 
lation to Christ must be the first and most funda- 
mental thing in his life; and that the Presbyterian 











































UNVEILED at New York University’s Hall of Fame on May 19 was this 
bust of General “Stonewall” Jackson. Entries are made in the Hall of 
Fame every five years. Only United States citizens who have been 
dead 25 years or more are eligible. Sculptor is Bryant Baker. 


Church was the group in which he could most hap- 
pily serve Christ. 

On page 150 of Volume Two of the Session Books 
of the Lexington Presbyterian Church, under the 
date of November 22, 1851, there is to be found 
the following entry: “Admitted upon examination 
Thos. J. Jackson, Edward Leyburn and Theodore 
Perry.” 

In the Presbyterian Church Jackson found the 
strength of doctrine and the simplicity of worship 
which appealed to him. Having united with the 
church in Lexington, he remained until his death a 
devoted and active member. 


H.. MINISTER, Mr. White, was a man of broad 
education, attractive personality, deep and genuine 
(See page 28) 

















From the heart of a 
Christian woman in 
the heart of Congo 
comes this moving 

and winsome story ... 


NO SACRIFICE— 
OUR BEING MISSIONARIES 


_ sap, “I can’t un- 
derstand how you can leave every- 
thing.” “There aren’t enough dentists 
here.” “Can’t you be a missionary to 
the people here?” “Your poor chil- 
dren!” 

I had often thought of missionary 
life in a very impersonal, other- 
worldish sort of way. But never for 
me! It seemed a life for the “chosen 
few” ... until the need for a dentist 
in the Congo was pressed upon us. 
Then somehow things changed, and 
that need became a cal]. As I look back 
I cannot remember many questions 
that came to us. We felt definitely 
that God wanted us to come to Congo. 
We fully expected to live in a mud 
and stick house, but even so we 
brought, as household equipment, a 
kerosene refrigerator and our piano! 
What would you choose to take with 
you to begin a new life in another 
country? Did you ever think of it? 

Two saintly friends contributed, 
each, a valuable piece of “equipment.” 
The first said, “Remember, everyone 
out there is as determined as you are 
or they wouldn’t be there either.” 
Many times we have recalled that wis- 


dom—you know, it’s true! We have to © 


be determined to leave “house, family, 
and friends.” The second, bless her, 
contributed, “Crossing an ocean never 
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By KATHERINE WOODS MARKS 


Lubondai, Belgian Congo 


made a saint out of anyone yet.” That 
was a blow! Somehow I had hoped 
that I’d grow saintly, having no more 
temptations, weaknesses, and all the 
troubles that so daily assail me; but 
life isn’t like that. I can’t say that I 
am any different from what I was all 
those years that I was a Woman of 
the Church! Even so, God can and 
will use me—and you—and you. Who 
says that there are no longer miracles? 
Each of us, His children, is, or should 
be, a glorious testimony of His work- 
ing in, through and with us. 


Fenn weiiks MUD AND 
stick houses were mentioned. Let’s 
talk about the living situations of your 
Congo missionaries. Right now I can 
think of no mud and stick house lived 
in by a missionary with the exception 
of Katubue which is the new site of 
the Ecole Secondaire. [See September 
Survey] The houses there will soon 
be replaced with more permanent 
structures as school buildings, student 
dormitories, etc., are completed. 

Most of the houses are of burned 
brick, not nearly so sturdy and dur- 
able as the bricks kilned at home but 
they serve us well. Floors in our homes 
are cement, of necessity, as are the 
door and window frames of mahog- 
any. Everything is figured in terms 


of termite resistance. You understand, 
of course, it is the termites that we 
try to discourage, but it is more often 
the termites that discourage us! 

In the kitchen you quickly make 
the acquaintance of a wood stove. 
Some of you who are younger may 
have never seen one. I had seen them 
but never been controlled by one un- 
til our Congo days began. We learned 
to respect each other but our first 
months together were anything but 
friendly. I knew that that stove at- 
tacked me every time I came near, and 
it never responded with anything but 
smoke. You see, we arrived with the 
rainy season and we had only wet 
wood to burn, Now I know enough to 
keep wood in reserve. 


| anna BACK, one of the 
most confusing and thwarting affairs 
was (and still can be!) the “egg man.” 
He would come with whatever eggs 
he had found (literally) be it three 
or twenty-one! Having bought eggs 
for so long a time in dozens or frac- 
tions thereof, it just didn’t seem that 
it could—or should—be done other- 
wise! Many of those first mornings I 
would go to the kitchen to begin 
breakfast with not an egg in the house 
(that is a real disaster in our family) 
wondering what we would eat, when 
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a little boy would appear with eggs 
to sell. It surely makes you conscious 
of and therefore grateful for God’s 
daily concern with our needs and His 
provision for them. 

Food, I suppose, is our biggest ex- 
penditure; about 75 per cent of our 
salary has to go for food. We get 
only powdered milk and must buy a 
full year’s supply at a time. It is very 
expensive. The same may be said for 
flour and sugar. We try to order both 
so they will be in transit during the 
dry months. When the bills for the 
year’s supply come in, you wonder 
how and when you will ever get out 
of the red. The cost of the food, you 
see, is just the beginning; transport, 
duty, more transport and handling 
charges all get added on; and the cost, 
to us, is at least twice what you pay 
at home—4o¢ for a box of corn flakes; 
50¢ for a box of rice krispies; 42¢ for 
a can of cream of chicken soup when 
bought out here. The solution is to 
use as much local food as possible, 
which we all do, but there are many 
times when it isn’t available; then 
canned goods have to appear. 

Clothing growing children is a re- 
markable feat to be achieved. Did you 
ever wonder how you would go about 
buying a four-year supply of clothes, 
shoes and socks for your Mary or Joe? 
Stretch socks surely must have been 
invented in answer to a missionary 
mama’s prayer! 


ei WE CAME TO CONGO. 
Because our children were older and 
settled in America, many questioned 
how we could uproot them. The one 
concern that we felt was for them— 
their welfare and education. We were 
assured that Central School for Mis- 
sionaries’ Children (or CS as we usu- 
ally refer to it) gave the children a 
good foundation, with those arriving 
in America for college having little or 
no trouble. We can gratefully testify 
to the truth of that statement. But just 
the same it was a strange new world 
that our three children came to. Sandy 
Cole was eleven years old, beginning 
the sixth grade. There had been 55 
children in his overcrowded class at 
home. Out here he found exactly 55 
in the entire school! Stuart was nine 
years old and in the fourth grade, 
which is the first year for students at 
CS, so he began with a class of news- 
comers. 
Central School is, of necessity, a 
boarding school. Children come from 
all of the twelve mission stations and 





from several sister missions in Congo. 
They have all attained the ripe old age 
of nine years when they enter Cen- 
tral School since we mamas teach 
them at home their first three grades. 
That was a mountain to me. I could 
see no good coming from my teaching 
Katie those first three years. As usual, 
it turned out to be a molehill, for with 
the foolproof system of Calvert 
School, Katie doesn’t seem to be per- 
manently stunted, intellectually, by 
those three years of my teaching. For 
a while every time Sandy Cole and 
Stuart missed anything in school their 
reply was, “Well, if ’'d had Calvert, I 
would have known that.” 

We put a small desk in the 
dental office and declared that to be 
school! Geography, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic were all set to the tune 
of “Now, Katie, do this page, read this 
story, study these words, while I go 
to help Daddy. I'll come back and 
check with you.” So, you see, she just 
learned. I did very little teaching. 

Central School is one of our “over 
and above” blessings and how we 
thank our loving Heavenly Father 
for this evidence of His care. He sends 
us the best in teachers and matrons; 
the children are happy, well-adjusted, 
and cared for. All of which is wonder- 
ful, but I’m sure that every mission- 
ary parent’s heart aches for the days, 
months, and years of their children’s 


lives that they have to miss while they 
attend CS, 


W. HAVE ALWAys felt 
guilty when anyone spoke of the 
“sacrifice” that we made to come to 
Congo—no one can sacrifice anything 
for God, There are several reas. iis 
why, but one is that He won’t let you! 
He gives back “heaped up and running 
over.” 

Until our son Sandy Cole left home, 
sii for America and college, we 
never felt that being missionaries had 
“cost” us anything, and it still hasn’t; 
for He has again shown Himself to 
be the Giver in every way: the spirit 
of oneness which we have that miles 
cannot sever, the wonderful friends, 
new and old, whom He has raised u 
to compensate for Sandy Cole’s lac 
of immediate family. And as He has 
done for us we know He has been do- 
ing for missionary children all through 
the years and will continue to do. 

Another blessing—and this is really 
baring my heart—has been that in 
my son’s leaving home I’ve thought 
on the Fatherhood of God and how 
He must have suffered when He sent 
His only begotten Son to earth—for 
me. With shame I confess that 'ntil 
then I had never had the faintest un- 
derstanding of what it meant to God. 
I’m grateful for the tiny glimmer that 
He has shared with me. END 


@ CHILDREN of missionaries to the Congo board and study at Central School at Lubondai from 


the fourth grade until they go to college back in the United States. 
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Let’s take a look at 





@ A MODEL MANSE is this one built by the Hollandale 
(Miss.) Presbyterian Church, It is described in this article. 


THE MANSE 


H* YOUR CHURCH looked lately at the home it pro- 
vides for its minister? In an effort to discover 
new trends in manses, sURVEY has surveyed a number 
of manses in a number of states and made some start- 
ling discoveries. 

The days of the large, rambling, two-story house, 
difficult to heat and constantly in need of repair, 
seem to be gone. Churches nowadays are finding it 
cheaper to build modern, ranch-type dwellings than 
to repair and remodel the older houses, 


A good example is the manse of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Hollandale, Miss. Set approximately 
in the center of a gently sloping lot 150 feet square 
and about half a mile from the church, is the ranch- 
type brick manse, modern, commodious, comfortable, 
and attractive. 

The house rests on a solid block of reinforced con- 
crete measuring 27 feet from front to rear and 66 feet 
from side to side, plus several offsets. Sills are set in 
the concrete in such a way as to give protection from 
timber enemies, and the whole arrangement provides 
a good foundation in the type of soil found in the 
Delta section of the Magnolia State. 


The manse has a small front entrance porch; living 
room (16x22); dining room (12x14); paneled kitchen 
(11x16); paneled study (11x12); three bedrooms 
(10X12, 11X14, 14x16), each with a closet with sliding 
doors; two full baths; cloak closet and broom closet 
along the hall that runs by the study and one bath- 
room and one bedroom and ends at the guest bed- 
room; small porch (with washing machine, cabinet, 
and automatic water heater) from the kitchen to the 
screened back porch (8x24); and back of the screened 
porch a paved two-car carport reached via a paved 
driveway from the street. 

Heat is supplied to each room individually from a 
natural-gas furnace in the attic, with auxiliary wall 
gas heaters in the kitchen and the two bathrooms. 
An attic fan, with automatic shutter in the hall ceil- 
ing, brings hot-weather relief. The house is insulated 
and weatherstripped. 


Good materials are used throughout: hardwood 
flooring, brass hardware, chrome bathroom fittings, 
fluorescent lighting in kitchen and bathrooms, metal 
Venetian blinds, copper gutters. 

The manse is rated in the $25,000 to $30,000 class. 
The funds were provided principally by the local 
congregation, with a 10 per cent to 15 per cent con- 
tribution by Presbytery and by local friends of other 
denominations. One of the first gifts was a heifer 
from a local Baptist who “likes all the churches.” 


On THE WHOLE, the trend seems to be to build 
the manse at some distance from the church. 
Most churches no longer favor having the minister’s 
home next door to the church building. After all, it 
is a home, and not an annex to the church, which in 
spite of the best intentions of the congregation, it 
often becomes when it is too close. 

One minister pointed out, though, that there are 
advantages both ways. “If the manse is next door,” 
he said, “I don’t have so far to go back when I forget 
my sermon notes on Sunday morning. But when 
someone needs an extra dozen eggs, or a cup of 
sugar on church supper nights, the manse is awfully 
convenient.” 

Most congregations are concerned to provide 
their minister with the best housing facilities that cir- 
cumstances will allow. In such instances, the church 
is never the loser. 

When there is lack of concern and interest on the 
part of the responsible officers of the church, it is 
difficult for a minister to say frankly and courteously, 
Gentlemen, after all, I do have a family and they de- 
serve the very best that I can possibly give them.” 

A definitely different kind of approach was fol- 
lowed by the Lake Norfork Presbyterian Church in 
Henderson, Arkansas. Their manse started from a 
one-room summer cottage with an enclosed porch 
that was on the lot when the site was purchased. It 
was really only a summer home with no water con- 
nections. The floor was concrete which made the 
later installations rather difficult. 
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@ ABOVE: Total cost of this modern, six- 
room manse of Second Presbyterian Church in Rocky Mount, 
N. C., was $18,250. The church sold the old manse for $5,000, 
borrowed $6,550 from a local bank, and obtained the balance 
of $6,700 from their building fund. 
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a @ BEFORE-AND-AFTER pictures show what was done 
by Lake Norfolk Church in Henderson, Ark., to convert 
summer cottage into a comfortable, year-round home. 
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@ A $6,000 FIRE, covered by builders’ insurance, did not 
deter the congregation of the Hot Springs (Va.) Presbyterian 
Church from constructing this modern three-bedroom home. The 
structure that would cost more than $30,000 at current prices, 
was completed for $20,000 through savings in building material 
and donated labor. 





The plan adopted called for dividing the two 
rooms into bedrooms and a hall and then building 
a bathroom next to them where water connections 
could be made without too much breaking of con- 
crete floor. Because there was quite a drop in the 
level of the land, it was decided to make the new 





In East Hanover Presbytery, Synod of Virginia, ap- 
proximately $600,000 has been spent in the last twelve 
years in the building or remodeling of manses. The 
Presbytery has developed a standard of minimum 
part of the building about a foot lower than the bed- needs: living room, dining room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms. Thus there is a lower level living room down rooms, a study, and preferably two baths. Cost $17,- 
two easy steps from the hall. The kitchen and dinette 000 to $19,000. 

are on this same level. This living room has a good 














view with its windows on the south looking out over 
a valley toward the lake in the distance. 
Total cost of the manse was $5,941.78. This figure 


@ MODERN KITCHEN with dishwasher, electric stove, and 
washing machine is part of the $26,000 manse built by Plains 
Presbyterian Church in Zachary, La. The building was paid for 























does not reflect the free labor and donated materials. over a period of eighteen months. 


Some churches help ministers to buy their own 
home while they are in a community, or at least 
build up an equity in a home while they are there 
and sell it when they leave. Most find that to build 

t is better in the long run than to remodel. Most 

churches try to equip their manses with as many la- 

bor-saving devices as possible, realizing that the min- 

' ister’s wife is called on for many activities outside 
the home. 

Congregations these days are putting more thought 
on the kind of home a minister ought to have. The 
right kind is a fine investment for a church to make, 
and the wrong kind is an expense to the church and 

the minister. END 









































By THOMAS C. CLAY 
Pastor, Rock Lake Presbyteriax Church 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


NE SUNDAY my wife, Mary Lou, 
O our four children, and I were 
driving home from church. No 
sooner had we entered the manse than 
tempers began to explode like fire- 
crackers. David, our twelve-year-old, 
saw no earthly reason for neatly hang- 
ing up his coat and trousers in the 
closet. It was his room, and the fact 
that we protested its cyclone appear- 
ance only brought on a storm. Our 
nine-year-old Tommy, wild with glee, 
had smacked his sister on the head and 
she was screaming as if some awful 
ogre had pounced upon her. Three- 
year-old Robert was the only peaceful 
member of the family. But we found 
him standing in front of the refrigera- 
tor with his fingers dishing out the 
butterscotch pudding (dessert that 
day)! 
“Gee, this isn’t right,” my wife said. 
We had just sung at church: 


*Mid all the traffic of the ways 
Turmoils without, within, 

Make in my heart a quiet place 
And come and dwell therein. 


But what difference did it make at 
home? I began to think: “If it happens 
in our family, could it not be repeated 
in many of the homes of our congre- 
gation!” Worship at church had failed 
to be related to parenthood and family 
life at home. Starched collars in a 
sanctuary did not guarantee a well- 
ordered home. 

I discovered we were not alone. 
Some husbands and wives were holler- 
ing at each other. Teen-agers were 
slamming doors and leaving home be- 
cause they hated their parents. A few 
parents were so caught in the endless 
cycle that they were taking their frus- 
trations out on their “obstinate” chil- 
dren through corporal punishment. 
Yet they admitted it wasn’t doing any 
good. 

Of course, our church had not been 
totally blind to family needs. A coun- 
seling program was well under way in 
“hich members might come to the 
u.: “ister and talk in private. But many 
wei: ‘gnorant of the kind of help 
which vas available. Others were em- 
barrassea » talk to their own minister 
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“Marched Collars 
in the Sanctuary 
lad ot Guaranteed 
Well-Ordered Home” 
Until 


The Christian Family Institute at Rock Lake 


Church brought lasting benefits to everyone! 


and would much rather go to a stran- 
ger with what they thought were 
unique problems. 


OQ: OF SUCH A BACKGROUND the ses- 
sion of our church was ap- 
proached in the fall of 1956 with the 
proposal that we experiment with a 
novel type of week or weekend meet- 
ing directed specifically to problems in 
our families. In other years we had had 
very fine speakers lead us in a week of 
preaching. We had nothing against 
that type of program. But we felt the 
need of applying the Christian faith 


more directly to problems we face 
today in families. We defined our pur- 
pose: 


1. To consider the family today 
from the Christian point of view. 

2. To discuss some of the problems 
concerning marriage and family life. 

3. To review resources of help avail- 
able in solving these problems. 


And so it grew. No one really knew 
how the idea caught fire. As the plan- 
ning committee continued to meet, 
we became frightened lest we be de- 
veloping too ambitious a program for 
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a church not yet eight years old with 
a membership of only 250 and bulg- 
ing at the seams for space. 

Had it not been for the expert guid- 
ance of Dr. J. M. Bemiss, regional di- 
rector of Christian education for our 
Synod, we would have made more 
mistakes than we did. We requested 
and received counsel from Rev. F. W. 
Widmer of the Board of Christian 
Education. He intelligently evaluated 
our preliminary plans and made con- 
structive criticisms. 

After months of talking, evaluating, 
revising, and praying, the committee 
presented the program. The meetings 
would be known as “The Christian 
Family Institute.” The theme would 
be “Solving Problems in the Christian 
Family.” The first such venture for 
our church, it would be held over a 
weekend rather than for a whole week. 
A theme speaker would be invited to 
bring four addresses. 

Dr. W. E. Crane, counseling minis- 
ter of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and member of the 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, accepted the invitation to 
be the theme speaker. Speaking out of 
a rich experience as pastor and also as 
a professionally-trained marriage 
counselor, Dr. Crane directed his mes- 
sages to practical matters which had 


stubbornly resisted solution. 

In addition, the committee wanted 
those attending to divide into discus- 
sion groups. “It will help us if we can 
talk things over with some experts in 
the field,” one member said. 


a. TWO DISCUSSION groups 
were planned for adults and two 
for young people. Dr. A. P. Hudgins, 
well known gynecologist and obste- 
trician, and Mrs. Dale Calhoun, par- 
ent and leader in civic organizations, 
led discussions on “Adjustments in 
Marriage and Parenthood” for adults 
and “Boy-Girl Relations” for teen- 
agers. Such topics as a Christian atti- 
tude toward marriage, the place of sex 
in married life, parent-child relation- 
ships, living with teen-agers, dating, a 
Christian understanding of sex, getting 
along with young people, and social 
adjustments were discussed. 

Mr. R. C. Stockley, credit manager 
for Woodrum’s Home Outfitting 
Company, and Dr. Floydelh Ander- 
son, director of guidance, West Vir- 
ginia State College, led discussion 
groups on “Adjustments in Finances 
and Education” for adults and “My 
Money and My Life” for young peo- 

le. 

s More trouble in families arises from 
financial difficulties than from many 









other causes We relied on Mr, Stock- 
ley to deal with ‘eveloping workable 
budgets, allowances, ‘tewardship, the 
wisdom of indebtedness, and living 
within one’s income. The value of a 
sound saving plan and the ages of 
the tithe were pointed out. Dr. Ander- 
son guided the discussion concerning 
a life vocation for young people, par- 
ents’ responsibility in education of 
children, a continuing education for 
parents, and adjustments in school. 
One unique feature of the week end 
was the panel discussion Sunday after- 
noon led by Mrs. Dale Calhoun, using 


“five teen-agers. Questions were asked, 


and frank, often startling, answers 
were given. A panel was also prepared 
for the young people on Sunday 
night using the resource leaders of 
the Institute. Questions from the teen- 
agers came so fast it became difficult 
to stop the meeting! 

Since Rock Lake is a church abound- 
ing in young couples with small chil- 
dren, adequate provision was made for 
a nursery and interest groups with 
visual aids for older children Friday 
and Saturday. No person had to stay 
home because of “baby sitting.” 

One feature of the week end which 
had lasting benefit was the display of 
some 25 books sent by the Presby- 
terian Book Store, Richmond, cover- 
ing such topics as child training, pre- 
marital counseling, family problems, 
sex education, devotional aids for 
young people, and guidance for mak- 
ing marriages succeed. 

Two social affairs also took place in 
the week end: a family dinner Friday 
night and a “hot dog” roast on the 
church lawn Saturday afternoon. To 
both of these, families might come 
with their children. 

Looking back we know that we 
only scratched the surface, But we are 
glad that we have done that much. 
One definite result is that the coun- 
seling ministry of the church has 
mushroomed out of proportion to our 
ability to handle it. People know that 
the problem they have is not unique 
and that many others have it. They 
know they can talk about it without 
shocking their minister. They have 
seen resources in fields of medicine, 
finances, parent training, and voca- 
tional guidance, which are available. 
They know the church can guide 
them in intelligently using these re- 
sources. 

Our church has taken a first step 
in solving problems in the Christian 
family. Why not try it in yours? END 
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The Synod of 


TEXAS 





@ FUTURE PASTORS try out 
their sermons in this attractive 
chapel on campus of Austin 
Seminary. In face of increasing 
number of churches, the 
seminary has enlarged its 
program for the training of 
ministers. 


I. LATE FALL, 1836, the First Congress 
of the new Republic of Texas convened in the vil- 
lage that is now Houston. In this session were Sam 
Houston, Mirabeau B. Lamar, and other heroes of 
the fight for independence so newly won. As the 
legislators stood with bowed heads, a young man 
led in dedicatory prayer. That young man was Wil- 
liam Whitty Hall, Presbyterian missionary from 
Kentucky, and one of two chaplains chosen for this 
first Congress. 

For 120 years Texas and the Presbyterian Church 
have been closely intertwined. The Synod of Texas 
today is an outgrowth of the deep spiritual zeal of 
early missionaries to the Republic, compounded with 
the passion for independence and suspicion of con- 
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trol from afar which were as natural to the frontiers- 
man as his axe and his rifle. 

Frontier life demanded independent thinking. Dr. 
Hall supported himself as a medical doctor while 
serving as a missionary in Louisiana. He met Sam 
Houston in a border city and decided that someone 
was needed for the Lord’s work in the new Republic. 
In the capital city he heard tales of an unscrupulous 
team of men who, posing as missionaries, would 
move into a frontier town, hold meetings, collect 
money to build a church, then disappear with the 
money. Dr. Hall organized an ecclesiastical vigilance 
committee, trailed the villains, discredited them, and 
routed them out of the Republic. 

Hugh Wilson, another missionary under the au- 
thority of the Synod of Mississippi, called a meeting 
to organize a presbytery in 1838. W. C. Blair rode 
horseback 200 miles to reach the meeting. Joining 
them were John McCullough, W. Y. Allen, and 
Daniel Baker. These few missionaries organized the 
presbytery and dedicated themselves to serve its 350,- 
000 square miles. 

Should the newly organized Presbytery of Texas 
join the Mississippi Synod? The missionaries voted 
to remain independent, even though this action meant 
automatically cutting off their own salaries, which 
were coming from the Mississippi Synod. Wilson 
turned to teaching and farming to make a living; 
but he never missed a Sunday in preaching. The 
others moved westward, preaching and riding. 


Invrans swerr pown the Gaudalupe 

Valley toward Victoria when Blair was preaching 
there. Warned, the settlers fled. Mrs. Blair, who 
was just recovering from childbirth unattended by 
medical care, was laid on a cowhide with her day- 
old infant and dragged across the plains to safety. 
McCullough moved westward to set up a church 
of four members in San Antonio, at that time head- 
quarters for western desperados. After several threats 
on his life because of his bold attacks on crime, Mc- 
Cullough began keeping two guns in his room. One 


@ PICTURESQUE WALK leads to one of the | 
guest lodges at Mo-Ranch. Located on banks 
of a river in the hills near Kerrville, scenic 
Mo-Ranch is the conference center for the 
Synod, It was booked solid from June 1 to @ . 
September 1 this summer. Out of such con- 
ferences spring many of the pioneering ven- 
tures of the Synod. 








night several heavily armed outlaws surrounded his 
home. He barricaded himself in his strongest room 
and refused to surrender. As he took out his guns, 
he found to his consternation that he had forgotten 
to load them. His only weapon was a hatchet which 
he found on the floor. He braced his shoulders 
against the door, hatchet in hand. His assailants fired 
at him through the door and window. Two bullets 
grazed his head and two others cut through his 
clothing. Finally, for some reason unknown to Mc- 
Cullough, his attackers left. 


TODAY'S PICTURE 

One hundred and twenty years have passed since 
these missionary pioneers laid the foundations for 
the Presbyterian Church in Texas. Today, the Synod 
of Texas (which includes four churches in New 
Mexico) comprises 390 churches with a membership 
of 105,205, and a Sunday school enrollment of 87,800. 
Contributions of its members in 1956 amounted to 
$106.99 per capita, or a total of $11,250,000, 


iy ONE SOUGHT to interpret the Synod of 
Texas today, he would find even yet dominant traces 
of the frontier spirit—a sense of compulsion to grap- 
ple with your own problems in your own way, to 
seek new answers for problems which old answers 
have not resolved, with a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for individual and community welfare. 
Here, too, is a strong inherited sense of individual 
freedom, a subconscious resistance to modern so- 
ciety’s pressures for standardization and submergence 
of the individual to uniformity. 

On its hundredth birthday in October, 1951, the 
Synod of Texas (which was organized thirteen years 
after Texas Presbytery) decided to take “the for- 
ward look.” Here’s what they saw in the form of 
new areas for pioneering: 


ys How to keep abreast of a population 
“explosion” through building new churches. 


Authorities predict that the population of Texas 
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will double in the next 25 years. Can Presbyterians 
of the Southwest double the number of churches? 


sy How to find Christian answers to the 
social implications or racial prejudice within the 
Church and the community. 

Many feel that the background of the Southwest 
peculiarly fits the Synod of Texas for leadership in 
this perplexing area of human relationships. A hun- 
dred years before the English settled at Jamestown, 
white men of Latin extraction were founding mis- 
sions among the Indians of the Southwest. Texas was 
colonized in waves by French, Spanish, Germans, 
Swedish, as well as the Anglo-Americans from north 
and east. Out of this mingling of racial and national 
heritages should arise a framework of compassion- 
ate understanding between peoples of different races. 


y+ How to pioneer in finding the truly 
distinctive place for a Christian college in discharg- 
ing today’s vast obligations to higher education. 
Should the Christian college’s curriculum ape that 
of the state university, spreading thinly outward at 
the whim of student and community demands? 
Should the Christian college remain—or become— 
a second-rate institution paying half-price faculty 
salaries? Or should it turn into an exclusive educa- 
tional plant for the economically elite who can af- 
ford to pay tuition high enough to defray expenses? 
The Synod decided that it must face these questions 
realistically in regard to Austin College and Schreiner 
Institute. 


yx How to adapt the program of the 

Church to perplexing changes in cultural patterns. 
Within a single generation the Southwest has 
changed from predominantly rural to predominantly 


@ ONE OF THE OLDEST in Texas, the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Antonio, is seen at left. Established in pioneer 
days, it has been a bulwark of Christianity for more than a 
century @ BELOW, crack drill squad at Schreiner symbolizes 
the training and self-discipline provided for youngsters at this 
Kerrville school for high school and junior college boys @ TIME 
TO RECEIVE GIFTS at Presbyterian Children’s Home at Itasca. 
The home is now a part of an enlarged child care and place- 
ment service maintained by the Texas Synod. 





urban. Churches in the center of mushrooming cities 
must move to suburban areas or develop a new type 
of program. Suburban churches are neither city 
churches nor rural churches, but must adapt to a 
new way of life evolved by its constituents. By 1975 
one out of every five Presbyterians in the Synod 
will be more than 65 years old; how can these hu- 
man resources best be conserved for the Church? 

True, none of these four problems is peculiar to 
the Synod of Texas alone. Yet within the Church’s 
leadership in the Southwest—local, Presbytery, and 
Synod—there exists a strong moral compulsion to 
accept the problems as though they had been singled 
out to bear much of the responsibility for their 
Christian solution. 
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@ NEWEST CITY CHURCH in 
Texas is the beautiful new First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth. 
(Note adequate parking space!) 


fe BY THESE and other challenges, 
the Synod of Texas has been dogedly at work since 
the Centennial meeting. A Research Committee fur- 
nished essential data. A Long-Range Planning Com- 
mittee consulted authorities in social, economic, and 
educational fields and mapped blueprints for coming 
decades. (Both committees have now been made a 
permanent part of Synod’s organization.) Each of 
Synod’s institutions underwent a thorough re-evalua- 
tion, and some striking changes have been made. 

To undergird growth and expansion, and to pro- 
vide endowment for program, Synod conducted a 
“Together-for-Christ” campaign in 1956 which raised 
$5,533,000 in subscriptions. 


BUILDING MORE CHURCHES 

As a shining example of church extension, we can 
look to Dallas Presbytery. No new congregation was 
organized in this Presbytery between 1927 and 1947, 
even though the city experienced considerable 
growth in population. In 1947 the Presbytery or- 
ganized an Extension Committee. By 1953 six new 
churches had been organized, and three more have 
been added since then. Most of these churches 
quickly became self-supporting. 

In Houston, population increased 60 per cent from 
1940 to 1950. In that period four new Presbyterian 
churches were established. Fort Worth, with an 
increase of 61 per cent in population during that 
decade, also saw four new Presbyterian churches 
get under way. 

In 1956 within the Synod $404,140 was contributed 


for Church Extension. Of this, $123,357 went to As- 
sembly’s Church Extension Board. 


LATIN-AMERICAN WORK 


Synod—in its concern about racial prejudice—re- 
examined its program for folk of Latin-American 
descent. Today, nearly one-seventh of the state’s 
population is Latin American. Before the Synod’s 
Centennial, Presbyterian churches for Latin-Ameri- 
can folk—regardless of geographical location in the 
state—were grouped into the Texas-Mexican Presby- 
tery. The Presbytery included about 30 churches. 
Most of them were drab and unattractive, and de- 
pendent on subsistence funds. 

After careful study, the Texas-Mexican Presby- 
tery was dissolved in 1956 and all of its churches were 
merged into the various other presbyteries within 
whose borders they were located. Many of the Latin- 
American churches have improved their plants or 
moved to new locations. Some have become self- 
supporting. Property has been purchased for four 
new churches along the Texas-Mexican border. One 
is under construction and funds are available for the 
other three. 

Most striking development in Latin-American 
work has been the remaking of Tex-Mex and Pres- 
Mex. These two schools in southwest Texas were 
established to provide secondary education for boys 
and girls of Latin-American extraction who were 
being neglected by the public school system. In time, 
however, the public schools of the region accepted 


(See page 44) 
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BY JAMES M. CARR 


Secretary, Town and Country 
Church Department 
Board of Church Extension 


HARVEST FESTIVAL: 
FATHER-SON STYLE 


I SPENT THE DAY with father 
and son, Russell Park Sr. and Russell 
Park Jr. These two men are pastors 
of open country churches in Harmony 
Presbytery. Both churches, Sardinia 
and Central, occupy the spotlight in 
our denomination in the Lord’s Acre 
Plan and the Harvest Festival. 


—CENTRAL— 


When Russell Park Jr. came to Cen- 
tral Church as its pastor in 1952, he 
began having services every Sunday 
morning. This was something new. 
The church had never before had any- 
thing except a Sunday afternoon serv- 
ice. Attendance immediately jumped 
from about 35 to 125, and has re- 
mained there ever since. 

The church, organized in 1886, has 
about 200 members, and is one of our 
few remaining churches composed of 
farm people. About go per cent of the 
families engage in cotton and tobacco 
farming. The last building was erected 
in 1900, and has had two remodeling 
operations. The last remodeling, in 
1940, was the best they could do with 
their old building, but it was entirely 
inadequate. In the basement we had 
to step over large areas of water that 
had seeped through the insecure walls 
in the low country of South Carolina. 

With the increase in church attend- 
ance, soon the Sunday school was 
bulging at the seams in that wet base- 
ment. They needed space—just had to 
have it. But how to get it? And how 
to pay for it? 

Central turned its eyes to the living 
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example of the Sardinia Church, 25 
miles away in the next county, where 
Russell Park Sr. was pastor. 


—SARDINIA— 


Sardinia had made over its one- 
room frame church into a beautiful 
plant with worshipful sanctuary, ade- 
quate Sunday school and fellowship 
facilities, valued at approximately $75,- 
ooo. It is almost paid for. How? 

Each October at the time of the 
Harvest Festival, or Ingathering as 
they call it, the people bring their 
produce together, auction it off, have 
a family night supper, and a service 
of dedication. Proceeds at Sardinia 
through the years since the plan was 
begun have been: 


1951 — $3,281.90 
1952 — 4,009.05 
1953 — 4,715.11 
1954— 5,263.64 
1955 — 4,724.41 
1956— 5,112.96 
Under the leadership of their school- 
teacher-farmer-elder F. E. Dubose, 
Sardinia had launched aggressively 
into the Lord’s Acre Plan with these 
amazing results. 


—WHAT IS THE 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN?— 


Recognizing that he is a steward of 
God’s land and that his efforts are in 
vain without God’s sunshine and rain, 
the farmer sets aside a portion of the 
crop to be cultivated and given to 
the work of the Lord’s Church. At the 
Harvest Festival, or Ingathering, a 


practice that dates back to Old Testa- 
ment times, profits from the sale of the 
Lord’s Acre projects are offered in 
a special dedication service at the 
church. 


—BACK TO CENTRAL— 


Central invited F. E. Dubose over 
to tell them about how Sardinia “had 
done it.” Later they sent a committee 
to Sardinia to see for themselves. They 
caught the spirit—and away they 
went. Nothing can stop them now. 
They are even out-doing Sardinia. 
They have launched into a building 
eo oa to cost about $125,000. 

e church families are enthusias- 
tic about it, and after four years with 
it, they know they have found the 
answer to the problem of raising 
building funds in farming commu- 
nities. After a conference with Rev. 
O. V. Caudill, our secretary of Church 
Architecture, Central had plans drawn 
up for their new building which 
stands today as evidence of their faith 
in the Lord’s Acre Plan. 

One of Central’s members de- 
clared with emphasis, “If we had tried 
to raise funds by having our people 
make pledges in cash to our building 
fund, we could not have raised more 
than $15,000. But with this Lord’s 
Acre Plan, we feel there is almost no 
limit to what we can do.” 

We visited Jack Scott, 1957 chair- 
man of Central’s Lord’s Acre Com- 
mittee, age 30, who farms about 150 
acres, We talked to him as we stood 
in his acre of cotton, holding one of 
his three children in his arms. 
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SARDINIA CHURCH 


“What is the greatest value of the 
Lord’s Acre Project to the people?” 
I asked. 

“Actually putting time in the proj- 
ect, working it from start to finish. 
Before we started, lot of ’em wouldn’t 
give but just a little. Now they are 
giving more, and enjoying it. Now 
they have something to work for and 
look at. It helps me a lot, just looking 
at my acre grow from day to day.” 

“Will the church ever want to go 
back to the old method?” 

“I don’t think so. After we get 
through with the church, we will need 
a manse. Got to have a full-time 
preacher here, and also, any church 
should have a little spare money on 
hand.” 

The total regular budget at Cen- 
tral is about $7200 per year, including 
a 100 per cent increase in benevolences 
over five years ago. But last year ap- 
proximately $16,000 was raised through 
Lord’s Acre projects and a few spe- 
cial gifts from members who do not 
farm. 


—THE BIG DAY— 


“Don’t try the Lord’s Acre Plan un- 
less you have also the Harvest Fes- 
tival,” warns Russell Park Sr. “As all 
our people come together at Ingather- 
ing, we all see what is harvested for 
the Lord. A man might say, ‘My lit- 
tle old pig ain’t so big. It won’t be 
worth much’; or ‘My little dab of cot- 
ton ain’t worth bringing.’ But when 
it is all put together, it makes us real- 
ize that together we have a great deal.” 


The plan for Harvest Festival Day 
at Sardinia includes: 


1. Auctioning everything placed on 
the church grounds. This begins 
about 3:00 P.M. 

2. A free dinner on the grounds, to 
which everybody is invited. 

3. A service of dedication, held in 
the church. In this service the 
treasurer of the Lord’s Acre Proj- 
ect presents to the building fund 
treasurer a check covering the 
proceeds for the year. 


This annual project has assumed 
such tremendous proportions that sev- 
eral committees are needed. The first 
is the year-round planning committee 
that includes the plans for the Every 
Family Canvass. Special committees 
work in the weeks before Ingathering 
and on Harvest Festival Day. They 
take care of publicity, securing an auc- 
tioneer, cutting the lawn and cleaning 
the church grounds, placing the pro- 
duce, securing tables for serving food, 
and organizing and setting up books 
and records. 

Produce raised and donated con- 


CENTRAL CHURCH 


sists largely of bales of cotton. At 
Central last year there were 27 bales. 
But some raise and donate hogs and 
cows, corn and hay. The women make 
their contributions in needlework, 
quilts, tablecloths, aprons, napkins, 
dresses, and sport shirts. 

After our day together I asked Rus- 
sell Sr., “What is the greatest value 
of the entire Lord’s Acre Movement 
in your church?” 

His reply is summarized as follows: 


1. God is giving us a living through 
the soil. 

2. When a man sets apart a portion 
of land to the Lord, it is a con- 
stant reminder during the year 
that he and the Lord are partners. 
He does the work, and God 
sends the rain, the sunshine, and 
the increase. 

3. The Lord’s Acre Plan without 
the Harvest Festival would not 
be very effective. The Harvest 
Festival makes us realize, as we 
come together, that we have 
something to dedicate to the 
Lord. END 


These churches have found in THE LORD’S ACRE 


PLAN the answer to their problems of raising 


building funds in farming communities 




















































Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Texas 


Ill. THE WHOLE WORLD— 


Yearning 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 16: 14-34 


1, YOU WERE TO TRAVEL into northern 
Greece above the Aegean Sea, you would find the 
outcroppings of some ancient archaeological ruins 
at the spot where once stood the important city of 
Philippi. In about 350 B.c. Philip Il of Macedon be- 
gan conquering the city-states of Greece. In the cam- 
paign he overran the village where he founded this 
place, later developing it into an important fortified 
stronghold, giving it is own name. His son, Alex- 
ander, followed by welding together the Grecian 
Empire whose widespread culture still influences 
our present-day civilization. In the course of history 
the Greeks were subdued by the Romans, who had 
more flair for military law than for culture. 

In the process, Philippi was elevated to an even 
more important position as a strong Roman outpost. 
Thus in 42 B.c., when Antony and Octavius Caesar 
gained a victory over the senatorial party, they made 
it the colonial seat of government for that entire area. 
After the battle of Actium, the famous sea conflict in 
which Antony’s barge sailed away following Cleo- 
patra’s, leaving his force of 200 ships to be boarded 
and burned. Octavius put even more importance on 
the city until at the time of Christ it was known as 
the little Rome. 


| fom THE First traveling salesman for 
Christianity, had come to what he thought was the 
outer limits of his journey in Asia Minor across the 
sea, or the place we know as Turkey. As he was 
about to turn back, he had the famous vision” of the 
man in Macedonia. “Come over and help us.” Thus 
under the strange but definite leading of the Lord, 
Paul made his way in a journey that even the wind 


seemed to help, for it took only two days for a nor- 
mal five-day passage for him to reach the port and 
head inland to the city of Philippi. There in a.v. 52 
we find him walking down the street and through 
the beautiful squares of this important Roman out- 
post. There three incidents transpire that can easily 
be considered types of the progress of the Christian 
message out into the world. 

A close examination of Acts 16 and of these three 
characters with whom Paul dealt shows the variety 
of types that can be helped with the Gospel, and 
how each one, no matter what the situation, can be 
brought to Christ. 


First, there is the example of a normal need illus- 
trated in the story of Lydia, who became the first 
European convert. Apparently there was no syna- 
gogue in Philippi, necessitating the Jews to gather by 
the river bank for their prayer and worship. Near the 
water they could find the means for their various 
ceremonials. There Paul ran across this group of de- 
vout women gathered for prayer. Lydia, a Gentile, 
and several others like her, was with them. 

This was Paul’s first congregation in Philippi! Not 
a very promising one, was it? All women and no 
men; no building in which to meet; no prestige or 
influence in the city on which to count. Neverthe- 
less it grew into one of the strongest, most generous 
of all the churches that Paul founded! Surely one of 
the reasons for its prosperity over the next ten years 
between this founding incident and a.p. 63 when he 
wrote his great letter to the church at Philippi was 
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this business woman, Lydia. She was a dye salesman. 
We can assume she had a very trusted position, for 
she was from Thyratira and probably the representa- 
tive of the dye-makers in the town of Philippi. 

More important still: we note that she was very 
religious, for she was gathered with these Jews in 
prayer. She had been drawn to them because there 
she found an oasis in the midst of a spiritual and 
moral desert. How marvelous it is when a woman of 
good mind and good heart gives herself to the Lord 
and allows Him to use not only her wealth and her 
prestige but herself as well. This group is becoming 
more and more important in the American church 
since one out of every three workers in the United 
States now is a woman. 

But the fact that she was an 





to do it! The Scripture says Paul was annoyed and 
turned and said to the spirit, “! charge you in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out of ber.” It came 
out of her that very hour, a normal look ing 
the glassy stare and normal reactions replacing the 
weird queerness that had enabled these mean men 
to pass her off as a soothsayer. 


WHEN THESE MEN sAW that Paul had ruined their 
little scheme, they seized him and dragged him to 
what was then the justice of the peace. Here we have 
the first conflict between Christianity and the heathen 
business world. It was not an argument about faith it- 
self but an objection on the part of the heathen world 
to have moral judgment passed on their elicit means 
of gaining money. 





important business woman is 
not the main reason for singling 
her out. Notice that she was a 
normal, well-integrated person- 
ality who was making somewhat 
of a success in life but still feel- 
ing that she had to have God. 
Realizing that need, she goes to 
the places and participates in the 
experiences that would bring 
her close to God. There the 





The last in a series of 
three outstanding arti- 
cles on evangelism, first 
presented as sermons at 
Pre-Assembly Confer- 
ence on Evangelism in 
Birmingham this year. 


Here was the beginning of the 
long conflict wherein Christian- 
ity ever stands and says, what 
possesses you is more important 
than what you possess, persons 
are more important than profits, 
others must be considered before 
you can consider yourself. 


In this pathetic creature made 





preacher told her and there she 
believed. The phrase is a compelling one: “The Lord 
opened her heart to give heed to what was said by 
Paul. And when she was baptized, with her bouse- 
hold, she besought us, saying, ‘If you have judged 
me to be faithful to the Lord, come to my house 
and stay.” (Vv. 14-15.) 


The second woman in Paul’s life at Philippi was 
as different from Lydia as she could be. She repre- 
sents the type of abnormality within the personality 
—the type that is in desperate need of the healing 
power of God and the wholness that He can give. 

Paul was returning one day to the river bank prayer 
meeting when he was again followed by a demented 
girl, a slave to clever men exploiting her mental 
weakness and selling her wares to a superstitious 
public. 

“There are always those pitiful human creatures 
whose minds are so split and divided that they are no 
match for the real world in which they live, and 
there are always shrewd, calculating men who are 
ready to take the tragic disillusion of a mind and 
turn it to their own profit. Nature cannot go very 
far without producing a freak, and human nature can- 
not resist the temptation to put the pitiable freaks 
of life into a side show and admit the public for a 
price.” (Interpreter’s Bible, Phil., p. 218.) 

Apparently this girl was a nuisance to Paul. She 
followed him wherever he went and when he spoke, 
she screamed. You can well imagine how unnerving 
it would be if someone would get up in your church 
and start shouting, “This man is a servant of the most 
high God who proclaims to you the way of salva- 
tion.” Though that was true, that was not the way 





whole by the ministrations of 
Christ’s followers, we see a type of those who 
in physical, mental, and spiritual weakness are in 
desperate need of what Christ can give. In some 
cases they can only be tenderly cared for, Nothing 
like that ever happened until the program of The 
Way began to establish hospitals in every commu- 
nity. God forbid that the Presbyterians would let 
others take over complete control of the ministry of 
healing. God bless Presbyterian doctors and nurses 
who see not only physical comfort that must be ad- 
ministered but spiritual power through their prayers 
and their testimony as well. 


BUT IN MANY Cases the abnormal twisting within 
can be corrected and helped by the ministry of the 
Gospel. Jesus sat with the woman at the well and 
showed her that her flitting from one husband to 
another was proving nothing except that she was 
completely inadequate to answer her problem alone. 
The paralytic whom the four friends let down 
through the roof while Jesus was preaching one day 
found for himself what the psychiatrists now know 
to be an absolute fact—that complete physical im- 
mobility can come sometimes from the mind’s turn- 
ing on itself and refusing to co-ordinate because of 
unresolved guilt. The crowd was fascinated when 
they saw the courage, the ingenuity, and the vandal- 
ism transpiring before their eyes. But the Scripture 
says that Jesus saw their faith. He also saw, not the 
man’s crippledness, but his sin, for He said, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” 

Would it even be going too far to say that Paul 
falls into this category? What do you think the 
psychoanalysis of Paul should have been on that 
Damascus road? Hurrying down the pathway in a 
belligerent attitude, he was determined that he was 
going to prove that he was right. These calm people 
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who could have serene faces even in the face of per- 
secution and death—what did they have that he 
didn’t, Paul must have been thinking. What was the 
failure in his own heart? Where was it that God 
could be found? Suddenly, the flash of inspiration! 
The physical blindness followed in order that he 
might see spiritually. 

Here are not men and women who are calmly 
searching for God, but frantically running away 
from Him. The Egyptians have a word for it: In 
their ancient superstition they believed an insane 
person to be someone fleeing from God. Somewhere 
within the sphere of your influence is a person who is 
twisted inside because of inadequate adjustments that 
have been made, unrelieved guilt, unresolved con- 
flict as the soul wars within itself, as the mind twists 
and turns trying to find its way out of the labyrinth 
of confusion when it refuses to let an outside voice 
indicate the way. This whole demented world is 
yearning for the wholeness of the Gospel. 


iii 


The outcome of Paul’s arrest leads to the third 
character that symbolizes not a normal need being 
felt, nor abnormality within, but rather an abnormal 
situation without. Without an opportunity to defend 
themselves, Paul and Silas are thrown into jail. Noth- 
ing is even mentioned about the fact that the girl 
was healed. They are branded as agitators and black- 
listed as Jews. This latter was enough to condemn 
them, so without further ado they were cast into 
prison. 


ONLY MEN WHO KNOw that their lives are in the 
hands of God can pray and sing at midnight in 
prison. Though their feet and hands are fastened 
in the stocks, the cell becomes a choir loft and the 
prison pillar becomes a pulpit. The jailer must have 
wondered even as Paul had wondered at Stephen’s 
stoning. 

In this case there is an earthquake, loosening the 
chains from the stone wall. The wooden pegs that 
hold the gates in place fall apart and there they stand 
in the dark, free. The jailer in his private quarters 
above is a thoroughly frightened man. Not only was 
the earthquake an unnerving experience, but he knew 
that if a single prisoner escaped he personally by 
Roman law would have to carry out the sentence 
of that prisoner, even if it were death. 

As Dr. Campbell Morgan points out, there’s a cer- 
tain amount of brutal heroism about this jailer. When 
he awoke, hardly knowing what had happened, see- 
ing the opened prison doors and fearing that the 
prisoners had all escaped, he attempted suicide. Paul, 
standing in the dim passage below, looked up and 
saw him, framed in the door, about to fall on his own 
sword. He cried out, “Do thyself no harm for we are 
all here.” Hearing this firm voice of the man who 
a little while ago had been singing, he said, “Lords” 

“sirs” is our translation, but it’s exactly the same 
word that Paul used a little later when he said “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus”—the supreme term of re- 
spect),—“Lords, what must I do to be delivered?” 

There was no evangelical faith here. He didn’t 


mean, “What must I do to be eternally saved.” He had 
not come nearly so far as that. This was a plea fol- 
lowing panic. His own solution of his difficulty was 
suicide, but the voice of the Apostle said, “Do thy- 
self no harm for we are here.” Filled with fear, he 
went into the presence of the men and asked what 
to do next. He was simply a man stricken with terror 
for his own personal safety. The evangelical values 
were coming, but they hadn’t come yet. 


THUS HE IS LIKE SO MANY who have life tumble in 
upon them, sometimes partly their fault, sometimes 
seemingly merely as innocent bystanders and victims. 
But they know they cannot cope with the situation— 
the rocks crushing them are too heavy. Paul gives 
him the eternal answer, whether he wants it or not, 
when he says, “Believe on the Lord Jesus and thou 
shalt be saved.” Really saved, that is. Your life will 
be preserved, not merely in its physical essence but 
in its eternal being. How often a person can go 
through life for years thinking that he is master of 
his fate and the captain of his soul—when suddenly 
something happens in the situation around him that 
makes him realize all too well how helpless and feeble 
he really is. Thus Jairus was forced to run to the 
Lord when his daughter was so ill. Thus the centu- 
rion, used to command men by the hundreds to go 
here and go there, found that he could command 
no help for his dying servant. 

This is the way three came—three needs, three 
distinct types—a rich woman, a crazy girl, and a 
mean man; a foreigner, a “down-and-outer,” and an 
enemy of the cause; a normal need, an abnormality 
within, and an abnormal crisis without. This is the 
way three found the answer to their need—in the 
ministry of the Church simply loving and under- 
standing, simply preaching Christ and Him crucified! 

The whole world is full of these types—all yearn- 
ing, all waiting. God help the whole church to rise 
up and give them the whole Gospel. END 
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The budget is not sums to me! 

lt is children’s happy faces; 

It is missionaries who tell of Christ 
In far-off heathen places. 

It is a sanctuary to which we go 
For worship and for prayer; 

It is the folks we’re glad to know 
In love and friendship there. 

It is the organ’s majestic roll 

And the anthems quite inspiring. 
It is the preacher's honest theme 
Of a gospel that is untiring. 

It is the Kingdom of our Lord 
When evil has been turned to good; 
It is the reigning of the Christ 

In a world-wide brotherhood. 


—Author unknown 
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“Q Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 


Author—Washington Gladden, 1879 
Tune—MARYTON 


suffers loss of meaning from overuse. Perhaps 
the trouble, though, is not overuse but rather 
ceremonial, ritual use. Is it not true that we fre- 
quently participate in the acts of worship without 
sufficient concentration upon them to make them 
the expressions of our own minds and hearts? If our 
hymns are to be either prayer or praise as an integral 
part of sincere and intelligent worship, must we not 
choose both words and music that honestly express 
our Christian faith and life? 
Do the words of this hymn meet this test and can 
we sing them with sincerity and reality? Note, first, 
the omitted stanza: 


1): EARL MARLATT has warned that this hymn 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee,; 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 

The hate of men who hide Thy light, 
The sore distrust of souls sincere 

Who cannot read Thy judgments clear, 
The dullness of the multitude 

Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


This was a meditation that arose out of deep proph- 
etic concern. One of the statements of Jesus that 
loomed large in the writer’s thought was, “Why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?” (Luke 6:46) He wrote, “If the Church 
would dare to preach and practice the things which 
Jesus Christ commanded, she would soon regain her 
lost power.” He dared to preach the claims of Jesus 
in a way that was unpopular and costly. At the age 
of 33, as religious news editor on the New York In- 
dependent, he attacked Boss Tweed and his Tam- 
many Ring who doubled New York City’s debt in 
two years and for every dollar spent pocketed ten. 
His insistent editorials started the prosecution that 
led to Tweed’s imprisonment. As pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio, he in- 
sisted upon the application of the Gospel to the so- 
cial, political, and economic life. This was the period 
of moral decline following the idealism of the Civil 
War and corruption and labor strife were rampant. 
He tried to face contemporary issues squarely and 
he proclaimed, “The one thing needful is the change 
in the direction of the ruling motive from self-ag- 
grandizement to service.” 


Henry Percy Smith, 1874 


Was this a popular view? Well, twice he was con- 
sidered for the presidency of large universities and 
in both cases he was blocked by those who opposed 
his views. Church and business leaders criticized him 
severely. He held his course, though, and when he 
died he was honored as one of the greatest spiritual 
leaders of his day. In the meantime the Church had 
changed, business leaders had changed, political 
leaders had changed. Today, businessmen join serv- 
ice clubs giving testimony to their desire to carry 
forth the principles he proclaimed. 

This then is the background of these words and 
perhaps it is from an understanding of this back- 
ground that Dr. Marlatt sounds his warning. The 
hymn is not merely a prayer for a personal devo- 
tional walk with Jesus Christ. It is a petition for en- 
durance, patience, trust, hope, and peace as one ac- 
cepts the responsibilities of Christian discipleship 
and walks with Jesus in lowly paths of service with 
their strain of toil and fret of care. 

If we are to sing these words with reality and sin- 
cerity in our day, if we are to face the responsibili- 
ties of discipleship in this year of our Lord, if we 
are to make our worship something other than 
empty ceremony and emotional ritual we need to 
read again the social teachings of the Old Testament 
prophets and hear again our Lord’s voice saying to 
us, 


“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” 
Luke 6:46 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, bypo- 
crites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 
Matthew 23:23 


The tune “Maryton” was first written, like the 
tune “Quebec” mentioned last month, for John 
Keble’s hymn, “Sun of My Soul.” Dr. Gladden had 
a strong preference for this tune with his words 
and he frequently refused permission to publish his 
his hymn unless “Maryton” accompanied it. 

—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
Decatur, Georgia 
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who could have serene faces even in the face of per- 
secution and death—what did they have that he 
didn’t, Paul must have been thinking. What was the 
failure in his own heart? Where was it that God 
could be found? Suddenly, the flash of inspiration! 
The physical blindness followed in order that he 
might see spiritually. 

Here are not men and women who are calmly 
searching for God, but frantically running away 
from Him. The Egyptians have a word for it: In 
their ancient superstition they believed an insane 
person to be someone fleeing from God. Somewhere 
within the sphere of your influence is a person who is 
twisted inside because of inadequate adjustments that 
have been made, unrelieved guilt, unresolved con- 
flict as the soul wars within itself, as the mind twists 
and turns trying to find its way out of the labyrinth 
of confusion when it refuses to let an outside voice 
indicate the way. This whole demented world is 
yearning for the wholeness of the Gospel. 


The outcome of Paul’s arrest leads to the third 
character that symbolizes not a normal need being 
felt, nor abnormality within, but rather an abnormal 
situation without. Without an opportunity to defend 
themselves, Paul and Silas are thrown into jail. Noth- 
ing is even mentioned about the fact that the girl 
was healed. They are branded as agitators and black- 
listed as Jews. This latter was enough to condemn 
them, so without further ado they were cast into 
prison. 


ONLY MEN WHO KNow that their lives are in the 
hands of God can pray and sing at midnight in 
prison. Though their feet and hands are fastened 
in the stocks, the cell becomes a choir loft and the 
prison pillar becomes a pulpit. The jailer must have 
wondered even as Paul had wondered at Stephen’s 
stoning. 

In this case there is an earthquake, loosening the 
chains from the stone wall. The wooden pegs that 
hold the gates in place fall apart and there they stand 
in the dark, free. The jailer in his private quarters 
above is a thoroughly frightened man. Not only was 
the earthquake an unnerving experience, but he knew 
that if a single prisoner escaped he personally by 
Roman law would have to carry out the sentence 
of that prisoner, even if it were death. 

As Dr. Campbell Morgan points out, there’s a cer- 
tain amount of brutal heroism about this jailer. When 
he awoke, hardly knowing what had happened, see- 
ing the opened prison doors and fearing that the 
prisoners had all escaped, he attempted suicide. Paul, 
standing in the dim passage below, looked up and 
saw him, framed in the door, about to fall on his own 
sword. He cried out, “Do thyself no harm for we are 
all bere.” Hearing this firm voice of the man who 
a little while ago had been singing, he said, “Lords” 
“sirs” is our translation, but it’s exactly the same 
word that Paul used a little later when he said “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus”’—the supreme term of re- 
spect),—“Lords, what must I do to be delivered?” 

There was no evangelical faith here. He didn’t 


mean, “What must I do to be eternally saved.” He had 
not come nearly so far as that. This was a plea fol- 
lowing panic, His own solution of his difficulty was 
suicide, but the voice of the Apostle said, “Do thy- 
self no harm for we are here.” Filled with fear, he 
went into the presence of the men and asked what 
to do next. He was simply a man stricken with terror 
for his own personal safety. The evangelical values 
were coming, but they hadn’t come yet. 


THUS HE IS LIKE So MANY who have life tumble in 
upon them, sometimes partly their fault, sometimes 
seemingly merely as innocent bystanders and victims. 
But they know they cannot cope with the situation— 
the rocks crushing them are too heavy. Paul gives 
him the eternal answer, whether he wants it or not, 
when he says, “Believe on the Lord Jesus and thou 
shalt be saved.” Really saved, that is. Your life will 
be preserved, not. merely in its physical essence but 
in its eternal being. How often a person can go 
through life for years thinking that he is master of 
his fate and the captain of his soul—when suddenly 
something happens in the situation around him that 
makes him realize all too well how helpless and feeble 
he really is. Thus Jairus was forced to run to the 
Lord when his daughter was so ill. Thus the centu- 
rion, used to command men by the hundreds to go 
here and go there, found that he could command 
no help for his dying servant. 

This is the way three came—three needs, three 
distinct types—a rich woman, a crazy girl, and a 
mean man; a foreigner, a “down-and-outer,” and an 
enemy of the cause; a normal need, an abnormality 
within, and an abnormal crisis without. This is the 
way three found the answer to their need—in the 
ministry of the Church simply loving and under- 
standing, simply preaching Christ and Him crucified! 

he whole world is full of these types—all yearn- 
ing, all waiting. God help the whole church to rise 
up and give them the whole Gospel. END 





The budget is not sums to me! 

It is children’s happy faces; 

It is missionaries who tell of Christ 
In far-off heathen places. 

It is a sanctuary to which we go 
For worship and for prayer; 

It is the folks we’re glad to know 
In love and friendship there. 

It is the organ’s majestic roll 

And the anthems quite inspiring. 
It is the preacher’s honest theme 
Of a gospel that is untiring. 

It is the Kingdom of our Lord 
When evil has been turned to good; 
It is the reigning of the Christ 

In a world-wide brotherhood. 


—Author unknown 
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“Q Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 


Author—Washington Gladden, 1879 
Tune—MARYTON 


R. EARL MARLATT has warned that this hymn 
[arses loss of meaning from overuse. Perhaps 
the trouble, though, is not overuse but rather 
ceremonial, rituc’ use. Is it not true that we fre- 
quently participate in the acts of worship without 
sufficient concentration upon them to make them 
the expressions of our own minds and hearts? If our 
hymns are to be either prayer or praise as an integral 
part of sincere and intelligent worship, must we not 
choose both words and music that honestly express 
our Christian faith and life? 
Do the words of this hymn meet this test and can 
we sing them with sincerity and reality? Note, first, 
the omitted stanza: 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee, 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 

The hate of men who hide Thy light, 
The sore distrust of souls sincere 

Who cannot read Thy judgments clear, 
The dullness of the multitude 

Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


This was a meditation that arose out of deep proph- 
etic concern. One of the statements of Jesus that 
loomed large in the writer’s thought was, “Why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?” (Luke 6:46) He wrote, “If the Church 
would dare to preach and practice the things which 
Jesus Christ commanded, she would soon regain her 
lost power.” He dared to preach the claims of Jesus 
in a way that was unpopular and costly. At the age 
of 33, as religious news editor on the New York In- 
dependent, he attacked Boss Tweed and his Tam- 
many Ring who doubled New York City’s debt in 
two years and for every dollar spent pocketed ten. 
His insistent editorials started the prosecution that 
led to Tweed’s imprisonment. As pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio, he in- 
sisted upon the application of the Gospel to the so- 
cial, political, and economic life. This was the period 
of moral decline following the idealism of the Civil 
War and corruption and labor strife were rampant. 
He tried to face contemporary issues squarely and 
he proclaimed, “The one thing needful is the change 
in the direction of the ruling motive from self-ag- 
grandizement to service.” 


Henry Percy Smith, 1874 


Was this a popular view? Well, twice he was con- 
sidered for the presidency of large universities and 
in both cases he was blocked by those who opposed 
his views. Church and business leaders criticized him 
severely. He held his course, though, and when he 
died he was honored as one of the greatest spiritual 
leaders of his day. In the meantime the Church had 
changed, business leaders had changed, political 
leaders had changed. Today, businessmen join serv- 
ice clubs giving testimony to their desire to carry 
forth the principles he proclaimed. 

This then is the background of these words and 
perhaps it is from an understanding of this back- 
ground that Dr. Marlatt sounds his warning. The 
hymn is not merely a prayer for a personal devo- 
tional walk with Jesus Christ. It is a petition for en- 
durance, patience, trust, hope, and peace as one ac- 
cepts the responsibilities of Christian discipleshi 
and walks with Jesus in lowly paths of service a 
their strain of toil and fret of care. 

If we are to sing these words with reality and sin- 
cerity in our day, if we are to face the responsibili- 
ties of discipleship in this year of our Lord, if we 
are to make our worship something other than 
empty ceremony and emotional ritual we need to 
read again the social teachings of the Old Testament 
prophets and hear again our Lord’s voice saying to 
us, 


“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” 
Luke 6:46 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, bypo- 
crites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 
Matthew 23:23 


The tune “Maryton” was first written, like the 
tune “Quebec” mentioned last month, for John 
Keble’s hymn, “Sun of My Soul.” Dr. Gladden had 
a strong preference for this tune with his words 
and he frequently refused permission to publish his 
his hymn unless “Maryton” accompanied it. 

—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
Decatur, Georgia 
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——LIKE A STONE WALL—— 


(From page 11) 


piety, evangelistic fervor, and high qualities of lead- 
ership. He was greatly loved by his people. 

The most familiar and one of the most charac- 
teristic stories about Jackson is told in Henderson’s 
Stonewall Jackson about the letter that came after 
the First Battle of Manassas: 

“A day or two after the battle an anxious crowd 
was gathered around the post-office at Lexington, 
awaiting intelligence from the front. A letter was 
handed to the Rev, Dr. White, who, recognizing the 
handwriting, exclaimed to the eager groups about 
him, ‘Now we shall know all the facts.’ On opening 
he found the following and no more: 

‘My dear Pastor,—In my tent last night, after a 
fatiguing day’s service, I remembered that I had 
failed to send you my contribution to our coloured 
Sunday School. Enclosed you will find my check for 
that object which please acknowledge at your ear- 
liest convenience, and oblige yours faithfully, T. J. 
Jackson.’ ” 

His giving was liberal, as he soon accepted the 
tithe as his minimum standard. In a letter written to 
his wife during the fighting around Richmond, he 
says: “You must give fifty dollars for church pur- 
poses, and more should you be disposed. Keep an ac- 
count of the amount, as we must give at least a tenth 
of our income.” 


ACKSON’S GREATEST SERVICE in religion was to the 

Negroes. Out of his concern for their spiritual 
welfare grew the organization of his colored Sunday 
school which began in 1855 before he was made dea- 
con. This school was held on Sunday afternoons. 
He enlisted the teaching help of about a dozen of 
the leading men and women of the congregation. 
The school continued for more than 30 years, the 
superintendent after Jackson being his great friend, 
Colonel J. T. L. Preston. 

The present Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. 
Brucker, who delivered the main address at the un- 
veiling of the Stonewall Jackson bust and tablet in 
the Hall of Fame, said, “Religion played a very sig- 
nificant part in Stonewall Jackson’s life. He was a 
conscientious and practicing Christian. He had not 
only a deep belief in God’s omnipotence and jus- 
tice, but a sincere and abiding trust in His infinite 
compassion and love. 

His faith gave him unshakable strength. He prayed 
for help to do his duty, and he prayed for success. 
He knew that “more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” He went into battle with 
supreme confidence, not that the Lord had delivered 
the enemy into his hands, but that, come what might, 
the Lord’s will would be done. It certainly can be 
said of Stonewall Jackson that “his Bible was lit- 
erally food to his understanding and a guide to his 
conduct. He saw the visible finger of God in every 
incident of life.” END 





SMILE 
SURVEY 


BY LEO AIKMAN 





These are days when one does not venture out 
among people without running into the formidable 
character called Controversy. I am reminded of what 
I read in The Wilderness Road by Robert Kincaid, 
president of Lincoln Memorial University and 
chronicler of Cumberland Gap and the pioneer 
thoroughfare through that notch in the rocks. 

By the way, you can’t disassociate the words 
“Cumberland Gap” and “Presbyterian.” 

When the Civil War started, Author Kincaid re- 
ports, some of those rugged East Tennessee moun- 
taineers vowed they “wuz goin’ to whup both sides.” 


WwW Ww 


From the same source, an 1899 volume of anec- 
dotes, comes the story of the preacher who rode 
his mare down a boggy road. The animal mired 
down and was dug out with difficulty. The preacher 
and the mare came the same way a year later, in dry 
season. When the mare came to where she had 
bogged down, she balked. Said the preacher to the 
mare, “You are like many of my flock. You have a 
good memory, but no judgment.” 


wwK 


Modern vein: “The way I’m playing golf this 
morning,” the harassed businessman lamented, “I'd 
be better off in church.” 


wwW WK 
I LIKE THIS: “The difference between a con- 
viction and a prejudice is that you can discuss a con- 
viction without getting mad.” 


WwW OK 


It’s hard telling where an outline like this really 
started. When I saw it, The Churchman got the 
credit. It’s called “How to Get Rid of Your 
Preacher.” This is the formula: 

1. Look him straight in the eye when he is preach- 
ing, and say “Amen” once in a while. He’ll preach 
himself to death in a few weeks. 

2. Pat him on the back and brag on his good 
points. He’ll work himself to death. 

3. Start paying him a living wage. He’s probably 
been on starvation wages so long he’ll eat himself to 
death. 

4. Rededicate your own life and ask the preacher 
to give you a job to do. He'll probably die of heart 
failure. 

5. Get the church to unite in prayer for the 
preacher. He’ll become so effective some larger 
church will take him off your hands. 

















MEDITATION 








Fire and Fuel 


“For lack of wood the fire goes out; 
and where there is no whisperer, quarreling ceases.” 


ing fingers caress and clutch in its covetous 
grasp whatever fagot, torch, or tinder arouses 
its desire, 

Consuming is its appetite. It transforms into its own 
self the fuel which it embraces. Wood and fire can- 
not coexist. Fire insists that wood be fire, and fire has 
the power to make it so. 

Swift is the growth of fire and almost irresistible. 
From a tiny pulsing spark it can devour and roar its 
way into a monster breathing billowing smoke and 
scavenging for food to assuage its insatiable hunger. 

To be stopped the beast must be starved to death. 
For all its consuming power, it is wholly dependent 
upon food. Fire is not a self-contained, self-created 
substance. Take away the fuel supply or render the 
fuel incombustible and the flaming monarch abdi- 
cates; the leaping, lively creature dies. “For lack of 
wood the fire goes out.” 


} “WiRE IS A GREEDY and ravenous element. Its flam- 


UARRELING, STRIFE, CONTENTION—these, too, like 

fire, are greedy. Once begun, contention feeds 
and grows on small slights, unintentioned tones of 
voice, snatches of whispered conversations, repeated, 
ill-remembered phrases uprooted out of context. 

Swift is the growth of strife. It can begin with one 
harsh, hasty word; and if fed on still more volatile 
words which crackle like combustible rubbish, it 
can become a monster of bitterness and hate and 
violence. 

As one starves a fire, so must contention be laid 
low. Refuse it fuel. Deny it food. Decline its pleas 
for nourishment. Resist the temptation to cast on the 
flames one last small, well-chosen, explosive invec- 
tive. 

Even Christians sometimes find themselves in- 
volved in tense misunderstandings one with another. 
The natural temptation is to defend oneself, to bring 
the differences into sharp focus with emphatic argu- 
ment. 

But this adds fuel to the flames of strife. How 
much better to starve the contention by withhold- 
ing further hurtful words. The Christian will go be- 
yond the negative refusal. He will make positive ef- 
forts to be reconciled with his brother. For a fire 
to which no fuel is added may smoke and smolder 


PROVERBS 26:20 (RSV) 


for a long time still. It will go out quicker if it is 
thoroughly quenced. 

So, too, with strife. The cooling stream of repent- 
ance, admission of error, of forgiveness offered and 
accepted will reduce the temperature of tension. 


far CurIsTIAN in his community often finds him- 
self living among currents and cross-currents of 
contention between various groups. He well may 
find himself identified with one of these groups be- 
cause of his economic status, his job, his race, his 
traditional attitudes. Is he to add to strife or seek to 
lessen it? Surely part of the Christian’s task is recon- 
ciliation. He can remember that “for lack of wood 
the fire goes out,” and he can remember that strife 
is like a fire. Therefore, he can refuse to feed the 
flames, and he can have the wisdom to recognize 
the fuel. 

He can keep from repeating to those who would 
be aroused incidents that seem to dramatize the ten- 
sion between groups. Or if such an incident must be 
discussed he can do it dispassionately and with cer- 
tainty that facts are correct and rightly interpréted. 


He can refuse to tell with obvious amusement ficti- 
tious anecdotes which reflect upon the intelligence, 
integrity, or honor of a whole class or race of people. 


The Proverb implies that it is the “whisperer” 
who feeds the fire of strife. A whisperer is one who 
speaks not openly nor to the quarrelers together. 
Slyly he whispers to one. Secretively he makes his 
implications to the other. He sows suspicion and 
mistrust between the two. He makes communication 
between them strained, if not impossible. 

The Christian would seek to bring together in an 
atmosphere of harmony those who have misunder- 
standings so that differences can be discussed openly 
and solutions arrived at calmly. 

God grant us wisdom to recognize the daily fuel 
of strife, the restraint to refuse to feed the y ese 
and the grace to quench with forgiveness the smol- 
dering embers. 


—-J. WILL ORMOND 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

















By REV. DAVID CURRIE 


Texas City, Texas 


WHY A YOUTH 


“Gee, wasn’t that speaker ter- 
rific!” 

“How about that girl from West 
Virginia!” 

“Didn’t that singing together thrill 
you?” 


“Say—what are you going to do 
to serve the Church?” 


TS LAND OF BLUE GRASS and bask- 
etball will be the scene of such 
remarks in December when the Sixth 
Quadrennial Youth Convention of 
our Church is held at the University 
of Kentucky in Lexington. 

Lexington will join Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, and Auburn as a word 
which for hundreds of persons will 
signify the time and place of decision 
in their sense of deepened dedication 
to Christ and the Church. Different 
from a summer camp or conference, 
larger and longer than any youth fel- 
lowship rally, stimulating far beyond 
any week-end retreat, a Quadrennial 
Convention challenges commitment 
and crystallizes convictions in a man- 
ner impossible elsewhere. 

A young person caught up in a 
youth gathering of 2,000 from a score 
of states receives an indelible impres- 
sion of the vibrant and powerful fel- 
lowship among Christian persons. 

Guided in his thinking by the lead- 
ership of experienced, devoted, mature 
Christians, a young person senses with 
a strange depth the mighty role the 
Church plays in all the world. 

Any young person attending such 
a convention gains a justifiable sense 
of pride in the denomination to which 


he belongs and is called upon to ex- 
ercise a sound, critical appraisal of 
its failings as well as its strengths. 
Joined with this comes a clear call for 
dedication to a life of significant, full- 
time service for Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. 


Se A YOUTH CONVENTION is our 
Church’s effort every four years 
in a dramatic setting to call a sizable 





THE AUTHOR was director of the 
1953 Quadrennial Youth Convention 
held in Auburn, Ala. Formerly director 
of Campus Christian Life for the 
Board of Christian Education, he is 
now pastor of the Texas City Presby- 
terian Church, Texas City, Texas. 


and representative portion of its youth 
together. Is the effort worth while? 
For some it means a drastic cutting 
short of Christmas holidays at home. 
For some it means hazarding winter 
driving on cross-country highways. 
Such extra costs at Christmas time 
are a problem for some. Are such 
costs worth while? 

For some young poop Bible study 
at past conventions has confirmed 
their decision to begin and continue 
daily periods of prayer and Bible 
study, which has given sound basis 
for all their succeeding decisions. 

The mission fields of our Church, 
at home and overseas, have on them 
now numbers of persons whose com- 
mitment to this work was made dur- 
ing the days of other youth conven- 
tions. 

The moral tone of whole college 
campuses has been vitally changed 
by students who were inspired and 
directed by discussions on. the practi- 
cal applications of the Christian faith. 

Not the least of the values of such 
conventions is the opportunity for 
young people to meet personally, and 
to know well, outstanding Christian 
persons of their day. Students from 
overseas, distinguished churchmen 
from our land and from abroad will 
be table acquaintances at mealtime, 
discussion partners in informal gath- 
erings in lounges and lobbies, and 
roommates. 

Many a couple setting out to the 
convention with a budding romance 
will return together deeply committed 
to Jesus Christ and pledged to Him 




















and to one another to make their fu- 
ture marriage a blessing to His King- 
dom. 

Registration is open to students 
who will be in their senior year in 
high school, to all members of Synod 
Senior High Fellowship Councils re- 
gardless of their classification in high 
school, to any student in college, semi- 
nary, or the Assembly’s Training 
School, and to other young people 
who have not passed their 24th birth- 
day. 


W= WILL BE THE CosT at Lexing- 
ton? Approximately $25 will 
cover the registration fee, board, and 
room. Those traveling to Kentucky 
from distant synods can expect a small 
subsidy toward their travel costs. 

Names and fees for registration 
are being received by one person des- 
ignated in each synod( see September 
SuRvVEY, page 35, for the list of these 
persons). Since quotas have been set 
for each synod, the earlier the reserva- 
tion is received, the more certain it is 
to be accepted. 

To what person would a college 
student send his registration if his 
college is in one synod and his home 
congregation is in another synod? 
He should send it to the designated 
person in the synod in which his 


Convention, set for Dec. 28-31 
at Lexington, Kentucky 


home congregation is located. These 
persons in each synod will also assist 
in arranging group transportation 
where such is possible. 

Who are some of the adult leaders 
whose acquaintance the delegates 
would have opportunity to make? Dr. 
Massey Heltzel, compelling preacher 
in Richmond, Va.; Dr. Julian Love, 
winsome professor from Louisville; 
Dr. Margaret Shannon, distinguished 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA; Dr. Lawrence Stell, beloved 
pastor in Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. Chand- 
ran Devanesan, head of department of 
history of Madras Christian College, 
India, an active leader in student work 
in India, and a gifted writer of poetry; 
Dr. W. A. Benfield, courageous Louis- 
ville pastor—all will make platform 
addresses. 

Delegates will have preconvention 
study material prepared by Dr. Don- 
ald Miller of Union Seminary. Dr. 
Miller’s book is The Nature and Mis- 
sion of the Church. The book comes 
from his rich study of the Bible and 
from his experiences as teacher in Ko- 
rea and student in France. 

The Convention Bible study ma- 
terial has been prepared by Dr. Rachel 
Henderlite of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. Her recent study book for 
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the church as a whole, A Call to Faith, 
has made her known as one who can 
deal helpfully with profound doc- 
trines. 

Worship services will be led by Dr. 
Wade Huie, professor-elect of homi- 
letics for Columbia Seminary, assisted 
by Professor Dwight Steere and his 
student choir from Centre College. 
Dr. James Sydnor of the Assembly’s 
Training School will be in charge of 
group singing. Rev. William Fogle- 
man of Little Rock, Ark., will direct 
the fellowship activities. Mr. Arthur 
Macdonald, senior at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, will direct a drama team 
from that Seminary in a dramatic 
presentation for the convention, 

The Convention Book Store will be 
operated by Miss “B.” Lewis, os 
lar authority on books and widely 
sought for conferences throughout 
the Church. 

Besides the persons named above, 
delegates will have opportunity to 
meet and talk with staff members of 
all the Assembly agencies, representa- 
tives from many of the colleges of 
the Church and also from the semi- 
naries. 

How can one measure accurately 
the cost in time and money against 
such possibilities for young people in 
a home or congregation? END 


“More than just a rally or conference... .” 





This San Antonio church has devised a year- 


around plan that is a guide for others 





Wr SAYS VISITATION EVANGELISM 
won’t work? It works at this 
church! A program of lay visitation is 
a practical means of going FORWARD 
WITH cuHRisT. It is an application of 
Christian concern for those both in 
the church and outside of the church 
who need Christian fellowship and a 
deeper understanding of Christ’s mes- 
sage. 

Of primary importance in a lay visi- 
tation program is a working plan for 
visitation evangelism. This is now a 
proven method for reaching the un- 
churched for Christ. Not only is visi- 
tation evangelism successful in bring- 
ing persons into Christian discipleship 
and church membership, but it always 
results in rich blessings for all who 
take part in the visitation program. 

“T didn’t think that I could ever do 
anything like visit someone and ask 
him to accept Christ, but now I 
wouldn’t give anything for the op- 
portunity” is the typical reaction of a 
visitation evangelism worker. 

Crestholme Presbyterian Church, 
locatea in the Highland Hills area of 
San Antonio, Texas, has conducted a 
regular visitation evangelism program 
for several years. This past spring the 
church’s visitation group, organized as 
an Andrew Club, made a total of 76 
visits which resulted in 25 decisions, 
eight of which were first decisions. 

An intensified visitation program is 
conducted once or twice a year, but 
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To Win Them 


VISIT 





“He brought him to Jesus.” 
This short sentence in the first 
chapter of John’s Gospel de- 
scribes the work of Andrew, 
Peter’s brother. And the Andrew 
Club of Crestholme Presbyterian 
Church in San Antonio, Texas, 
takes this work to heart. Through 
a well-planned and prayerful pro- 
gram of visitation, it seeks to 
bring families to Jesus through 
His Church. SURVEY commends 
this example to your considera- 
tion of such a plan for your 
church. 











this is only part of Crestholme’s plan 
for lay visitation. This group of 
trained visitors meets once each 
month for a night of visitation. Dur- 
ing the four years that this once-a- 
month visitation program has been 
carried out, 106 persons have united 
with the church as a direct result of 
the work of the Andrew Club. 


Wa ARE THE ESSENTIALS of such a 
program? There are many fine 
publications now available in this field. 
The Division of Evangelism of the 
Board of Church Extension, Presby- 
terian Church in the US (341-B 


By JACK RAMSAY JR. 


Pastor, Crestholme Presbyterian Church 
San Antonio, Texas 





Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta) 
can supply any church with the pros- 
pect cards, decision cards, and other 
necessary materials. 

There are several essential elements, 
however, in a successful visitation 
evangelism program: 


] PREPARATION. There must be 
a good prospect list. This requires 
time and effort. Church school, Youth 
Fellowship, vacation church school 
rolls,-guest-registers, must all be con- 
sulted. A community survey can bring 
good results. 

9 TRAINING. Only selected visi- 
tors should be used and those should 
be trained before and as they visit. In 
a continuing visitation program, new 
visitors should be brought into the 
group at regular intervals and trained 
in the program. 

The training itself generally consists 
of four sessions, each session held im- 
mediately before the teams go out to 
visit; it should be brief, clear, and well- 
planned. The minister himself can do 
an effective job of training his own 
visitors, using the instruction materials 
available today. A flip chart or a film- 
strip (there are several available) can 
be of some value, but generally brief, 
spoken instructions, taking not more 
than 30 minutes, immediately before 
the visitors go out can be highly ef- 
fective. 

3 FELLOWSHIP. It is important 
that there be a spirit of oneness in a 
common task among those who par- 
ticipa*e in the program, The supper 
helps create this essential comradeship. 
The visitors come in and sit around a 
common table, eat together, get their 
assignments and then their instruc- 
tions. This helps to bind them to- 
gether in a realization that this is the 
most important task in the world— 
that of winning persons to a saving 
faith in Jesus Christ. Reporting back 
after the visitation continues this 
sense of common purpose. 

4 PRAYER. Technique and _pro- 
gram are secondary to genuine con- 
secration. The visitors leave the church 
with prayer. Each team is urged to 
have a prayer before entering the 
home and in the homes that are visited. 
Cottage prayer meetings during the 
visitation period conducted by mem- 
bers of the congregation who are not 
actually visiting help to bring the en- 
tire church into the project and add 
greatly to the spiritual depths of the 
total evangelistic endeavor. Visitors 
always report that the fact that people 
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are praying for them as they enter 
homes helps immeasurably. 

5 There is one more essential: the 
program should be CONTINUOUS. 
The Andrew Club of» Crestholme 
meets once each month at which time 
members visit as they do during the 
intensified periods of visitation. New 
prospects can be visited while they 
are still new. 


THE YOUTH-TO-YOUTH EVANGELISM 
material published by the Department 
of Youth Work. Board of Christian 
Education, and prepared by Dr. Rob- 
ert Jones of Fort Worth, adapts these 
general principles to the needs of Sen- 
ior High youth. Crestholme used the 
plan this year for the first time with 
thrilling success. 


, cers THE UNCHURCHED, however, 
is only part of a thorough visita- 
tion program. A second phase of 
Crestholme’s lay visitation program 
is an annual all-church visitation on 
Palm Sunday. Every member is asked 
to pledge regular attendance for a 
period of six weeks following Easter. 
This year, of the 165 families in the 
congregation, the all-church visitors 
brought back pledges for regular at- 


tendance for 140. 


Assimilation visitation is the third 
phase of an active plan of lay visita- 
tion. Each new member is not only 
visited by the minister after uniting 
with the church, but by teams from 
both of the official boards of the 
church and the Women of the Church. 
A team of elders visits, talking with 
the family about their responsibilities 
as new members of the church’s fel- 
lowship. Two deacons visit explain- 
ing the church’s stewardship program. 
The Women of the Church send a 
team of women to help with the fam- 
ily’s assimilation. Crestholme has found 
that this is a practical and successful 
means of helping to make the new 
relationship of church membership 
meaningful. 


The program of lay visitation in all 
of its phases has paid satisfying divi- 
dends not only in helping those who 
are visited but in bringing rich bless- 
ings to those who take part in the 
visitation program. 

Christ sent His disciples out to walk 
the highways and the byways seek- 
ing men for the Kingdom. In our 
complex world today we too must 
heed His call to “Go and make dis- 
ciples of all...” END 
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@ Women of the Church prepare supper for those who will visit. @ Photo third from 
top shows instructor demonstrating how to knock on door, make call. @ Andrew Club 
members report back to the church after an evening of visiting, 
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Survey-ing 


NEW 
BOOKS 





Hutchinson Analyzes 
Contemporary Situation 


THE NEW ORDEAL OF 
/CHRISTIANITY 
by Paul Hutchinson. Association 
Press. 128 pp. $2.50. 

In 1933 Dr. Paul Hutchinson wrote 
a book entitled “The Ordeal of West- 
ern Religion.” Now—about 25 years 
later—the late editor of The Christian 
Century has published a sequel, “The 
New Ordeal of Christianity.” It’s only 
128 pages long and it’s well worth 
reading. 

Dr. Hutchinson doesn’t waste much 
time on defining the ordeal. But you 
can see he’s speaking of the crisis in 
human affairs that pervades our world, 
the militant march of opposing faiths, 
the secularism, and the struggle of 
man for various kinds of freedom. 
His conclusion is nothing out of the 
ordinary: no cause for complacency 
and no cause for despair. But he is un- 
usually optimistic about the future. 
“What we need most of all,” he 
writes, “is a new sense of the greatness, 
the marvel of our gospel and of the 
desperate need of men and nations. We 
have a gospel which is the Word of 
Life. We have a Lord and Master 
who is the answer to men’s needs. We 
have a fighting chance. What more 
can we ask?” 

Confrontation is a key word in Dr. 
Hutchinson’s book. He appraises the 
churches in their confrontation with 
the world and with each other. He 
deals briefly with the three major 
branches of Christianity: Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and 
Protestantism. Although his wide 
travel and varied personal contacts 
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give this survey considerable scope 
and topical value, I have the feeling 
he is “most at home” when writing 
about the Protestant picture in Amer- 
ica. 

Perhaps the most striking note in his 
book, in this day of religious revival 
and band-wagon religiosity, is his 
claim that American culture is no 
longer Protestant. It is not and never 
has been Roman Catholic, he says. It 
is not religious at all. We still like to 
employ religious symbols but actually 
we are living in a secular culture. 

By secularism he means an outlook 
on life which is riveted exclusively 
on this world. He gets no argument 
from me on this point. In fact, his 
book makes me want to buckle down 
with my church and face the ordeal. 

—THEODORE B. PRATT 
Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, BUL- 
WARK OF FREEDOM 
by Eugene Carson Blake. Elsevier 
Press. 57 pp. $2. 

This small volume contains the 
Rockwell Lectures given at Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, 1955. In the Fore- 
word Dr. Blake defines the terms 
“freedom” and “Christian faith” as he 
uses them. These definitions give a 
foretaste of the penetrating analyses to 
follow. 

The first chapter, entitled “The 
Theology of Constitutional Repre- 
sentative Government,” is provocative 
and challenging. 

In the second chapter the author 





gives an appraisal of the techniques 
used by Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews in their teaching of religion 
as they try to overcome the influence 
of our secular society. He considers 
also the essential role that independent 
colleges and universities and tax-sup- 
ported institutions should play in 
“pressing for the re-introduction into 
the heart of the curriculum and life 
of our public schools belief in God as 
Creator, Ruler, Judge, and Father.” 

The concluding chapter cites Com- 
munism as the greatest threat to free- 
dom in the world today. Strong words 
about “irresponsible anticommunist 
vigilantes” are to be found in this 
chapter. ; 

The book is stimulating and coura- 
geous in its critical examinations and 
practical in its suggested solutions. It 
should appeal to all thoughtful Amer- 
icans “who acknowledge the one God 
without whom freedom becomes li- 
cense and liberty is anarchy.” 

—MRS. WILLIAM H. HOPPER 
Louisville, Ky. 


LUTHER ON VOCATION 


by Gustaf Wingren, Translated 
by Carl Rasmussen. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia. 1957. 
256 pp. $3.50. 

This is a study of Luther’s concep- 
tion of earthly work. The aim is to 
set Luther’s doctrine of vocation in 
relation to his total outlook and basic 
theology. This study is primarily con- 
cerned with the exposition of Luther’s 
view on Beruf (call, vocation) and 
the relation of this view to other fun- 
damental concepts on his theology. 

While some attention is given to 
views in earlier and later writings, the 
author’s chief purpose is not to show 
the change or chronological develop- 
ment in Luther’s thought but to an- 
swer the question, What did Luther 
say about vocation and how is this 
related to what he said about justifi- 
cation, freedom, law, two kingdoms? 

The aim of the writer is successfully 
accomplished. References to and quo- 
tations from a host of Luther’s writ- 
ings are used to expound Luther. Some 
criticism is made of previous interpre- 
tation of Luther on Vocation but well 
nigh all of the book is devoted to 
Luther himself. The exposition covers 
faith and vocation, neighbor and voca- 
tion, the desire and vocation, prayer 
and vocation, etc. These topics are 
treated in this book of three chapters: 
Earth and Heaven, God and the Devil, 
Man. All the aspects of vocation are 























integrated under these three themes. 
The reader learns that Luther had 
far more to say about Beruf than the 
reader had dreamed, though he had 
associated Luther and vocation for a 
long time. 

The volume is readable. The trans- 
lator uses simple English words and 
sentence structure. The author has 
avoided abstractness and sticks to his 
subject, so that the reader does not get 
lost and is able to see the bearing of 
each page on the subject. The rela- 
tion of various aspects of vocation to 
the three themes makes for a well or- 
ganized and systematic work. 

There is a lot of real religion in this 
work and a host of insights into the 
Christian life. 

—T. WATSON STREET 
Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary 


THE GOSPEL JESUS 
PREACHED 


by S. Maclean Gilmour. West- 
minster Press, 238 pp. $3.75. 


Presented here in revised form are 
sixteen radio talks delivered by a con- 
tributor to the /nterpreter’s Bible. The 
title is somewhat misleading, since 
only half the chapters deal directly 
with the content of Jesus’ preachtng. 
The others offer introductions to the 
synoptic Gospels, discussions of the 
relationship between Kingdom and 
Church and between the Gospel and 
Jewish legalism, and a brief credo. 

The book will prove helpful to the 
inquiring layman, especially to teach- 
ers of adult classes and to circle Bible 
leaders. As befits radio talks, the essays 
are brief and carefully worded; but 
by the same token, there is little room 
for presentation of differing views or 
discussion of difficulties. Scripture ref- 
erences have been added, but no foot- 
notes. 

This scholar, for whom the Gospels 
are neither biographies, stenographic 
records, nor journalistic accounts, 
shows how, with the help of recent 
New Testament criticism the caig- 
matic figure of Jesus, with His radical 
message about God, the Kingdom, 
prayer, and the life of obedience, 
shines through the pages of these first 
century documents, summoning us to 
decision. 


—STUART D. CURRIE 
Queens College 


PRAYER CAN CHANGE 
YOUR LIFE 
by Dr. Wm. R. Parks and Elaine 
St. John Dare. Prentice Hall, 
Inc. 264 pp. $3.50. 


This is the most interesting book 
on prayer therapy that has come my 
way, but it may be the most danger- 
ous. It is the most interesting because 
the author goes deeper than just physi- 
cal healing to the sins that so easily 
beset us and it may be dangerous be- 
cause it encourages people to try to 
analyze themselves. 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at Redlands University in 
California, starts with the premise that 
the reason our prayers are not an- 
swered is that we pray amiss—praying 
about the symptoms and not facing the 
devils that possess us and are causing 
the symptoms. He describes his ex- 
periment with a class of 45 human 
guinea pigs, all of whom were tested 
by an outside psychologist and then 
divided into three groups with similar 
symptoms. 

The latter part of the book is taken 
up with how to face the devils of hate 
(misguided love), fear, guilt, and in- 
feriority feelings; a chapter on posi- 
tive thinking; and a chapter of quo- 
tations from religious writings that 
his class has found helpful. Interspersed 
through the book are case histories 
from the three groups that illustrate 
his points. It makes interesting read- 
ing, but I wonder what the neurotic 
fringe will do with it. 


—M. B. A. HOWELL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A GIRL’S PRAYER BOOK 
Compiled by Anne W. House. 
Seabury Press. 91 pp. $1.50. 


A BOY’S PRAYER BOOK 
Compiled by John Wallace Su- 
ter. Seabury Press. 92 pp. 
$1.50. 


Here is an excellent book for that 
girl or that boy who is graduating 
from high school to take to college. 
Not only this age, but any teen-ager 
would cherish a copy. Guidance 
through prayer on almost any subject 
that confronts them today is to be 
found here. 

“Prayer is being with God. The 
important thing to remember about 
prayer, therefore, is that first and 
foremost it is the practice of being 








aware of God, being with Him, en- 
joying Him, getting to know Him, 
relating ourselves and our lives to 
Him, thinking of the whole world in 
relationship to Him.” 
—MRS, MALCOLM MCCORD 
Tampa, Fla. 


FORTY-NINE WORSHIP 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


by Theodore W. Schroeder. 
Concordia Publishing House. 
132 pp. $1.75. 


This book would be better named 
“Worship Sermons for Children,” for 
many of the stories consist of an il- 
lustration with a moral attached. For 
a minister who uses a children’s ser- 
mon in his service, this book would 
be helpful, but for a resource book of 
stories for children, I would look else- 
where. As far as theological content, 
it is sound, although it stresses Jesus’ 
suffering more than is necessary for 
young children. 

—ELSIE KAY LAPSLEY 
Lenoir, N.C. 








THE LIFE AND 
TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


James S. Stewart 


Selected as supplementary 
material in the Presbyterian 
church school curriculum this 


fall. 


Written by a world-famous 
minister of the Church of 
Scotland, it presents simply 
and reverently the essential 
facts of the earthly ministry of 
¥ our Lord. 











Clearly organized, aptly il- 
lustrated, the 21 chapters in- 
clude suggested Bible read- 
ings and discussion questions. 


Paper. $1.50 
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The Wall ls Down 


The City Church finds itself by losing 


By JAMES R. BULLOCK 


B, LOSING ITSELF in serv- 
ice to the community, Houston’s Sec- 
ond Church saves itself! 

Ten years ago Second Presbyterian 
Church of Houston, Texas, faced a 
decision. With business encroaching 
upon its neighborhood, its people re- 
locating in new housing developments 
and attracted by the new suburban 
churches, there came the question: 
Should it move west and be closer to 
the new areas? 

Officers of the church gave prayer- 
ful consideration to the problem. 
Many locations were investigated but 
none seemed satisfactory. Further- 
more, reasoned they, if the church 
moved out, the center of the city 
would have no Presbyterian church, 
and many members would be too far 
from the new location. So they voted 
to remain at the old site and to con- 
struct a new educational and recrea- 
tional building, with facilities to meet 
every need of a city church. 

But even improvement of facilities 
and development of a well-rounded 
program was not to prove a full solu- 
tion. Members living in distant sub- 
divisions found it more convenient to 
attend nearby churches, Participation 
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itself in service to others 


in weekday activities became increas- 
ingly difficult because of transporta- 
tion problems. 


More FORCEFULLY than a 
decade ago, the church once again has 
to face the question of its true func- 
tion and destiny in the community. 
How can it best serve Christ? What 
service can it render to justify its exist- 
ence? How shall it win the attention, 
interest, and support of those who can 
maintain the church as an institution 
of constructive service? The answers 
to these questions will come from the 
wisdom, ingenuity, insight, and con- 
cern of those who lead the church in 
the years to come. 

A part of the answer seems to have 
come to Second Church within the 
past year, but only after many fruit- 
less efforts. 

The church is situated in a section 
of the city in which property has de- 
teriorated Some of the people who 
live close by are elderly settled folk 
who have their roots in the district. 
But many are transients, living in the 
section for a few months or years and 
moving away. Few of the children in 
the local school in the sixth grade be- 
gan their education in that school. The 
people live mainly in crowded apart- 


ments or small dwellings with little 
play space for the children. There are 
practically no facilities for recreation 
in the neighborhood. There are many 
families with gnawing problems—par- 
ents separated or both working, chil- 
dren often without proper supervision. 
The neighborhood has had a high 
juvenile delinquency rate. Surely the 
church has a responsibility in the midst 


_of so much need. 


Willingly the church had sought to 
meet the need and to welcome the 
people of the neighborhood into the 
fellowship of the church, but unfor- 
tunately there had been a wall of sep- 
aration that kept the church from 
its appointed task. Perhaps the people 
nearby felt that their clothes or speech 
would be out of place. Perhaps the 
church failed to establish rapport. 

A play hour on Saturday morning 
for the children of the neighborhood 
didn’t succeed. Families in nearby 
houses ignored invitations. Loyal 
workers spent long Sunday afternoons 
visiting hundreds of homes, to little 
avail. The few leads received by the 
ministers brought little fruit. The 
neighborhood was yet to be won. 


Ax INSIGHT into a posi- 
tive solution came out of a conference 





of interested business and institutional 
leaders called by the principal of the 
Fannin Elementary School, located 
about three blocks from the church. 
This lady was concerned about the 
problem of theft by children from 
the chain stores in the vicinity of the 
church. She felt that some type of 
recreational program might serve to 
give wholesome interests to the chil- 
dren and eliminate problems. The 
conference of leaders did not pro- 
duce any program immediately, but it 
sowed the seed. 

Early in 1956 the Christian Relations 
Committee of Second Church, seeking 
a project to promote Christian citizen- 
ship, gave serious attention to the pro- 
vision of a recreational program for 
neighborhood children after school 
hours. Study had been made of child- 
care programs by churches in other 
cities and some of their ideas were 
adopted. The school agreed enthu- 
siastically to participate and the local 
YMCA agreed to lend personnel for 
leadership. Businessmen in the neigh- 
borhood agreed to contribute funds 
for refreshments. Dozens of firms have 
since participated. A committee was 
set up, composed of teachers, church 
people, workers from the YMCA, and 
some interested parents, to direct the 
program. 


j ee PROJECT BEGAN in the 
spring of 1956 with a recreational pe- 
riod on Friday afternoons after school. 
Children who chose to attend were 
brought from school in a body, with 
permission of the parents. Attendance 
began at 85 to 95 and it has never 
fallen off. It has ranged from a low of 
about 70 to 118 at the Christmas pro- 
gram. 

The program has varied, but has al- 
ways included refreshments, songs, a 
story by the pastor, games, and crea- 
tive hobbies and crafts. Such crafts 
as leather work, ceramics, woodwork, 
sewing, and knitting have been popu- 
lar. Square dancing, volley ball, and 
ping-pong have had their adherents. 
The Red Cross has offered a course 
in infant care for older girls, including 
some in junior high school. An occa- 
sional movie is shown. 

During the summer there are two 
programs each week—one morning 
program similar to the regular Friday 


session, and one afternoon program 
for a swim and movie at the YMCA. 
With the coming of another school 
term the usual routine on Friday re- 
sumes. The church also is now spon- 
sor of a cub pack, and several of the 
dens meet at the church weekly. 

The church sees the possibilities of 
work with the parents of the children 
—a program for which there exists a 
great need. 

Faithful co-operation of public 
school teachers, parents, and church 
people who have given of their time 
generously in the planning and carry- 
ing out of the work, plus business firms 
and organizations like the YMCA and 





THE AUTHOR was pastor of 
Second Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, Texas, for over ten years 
and is well acquainted with the pe- 
culiar problems and opportunities 
of the downtown city church. He 
has written for the pages of Survey 
before, “The Challenge of the City 
Church” appearing in the October, 
1956, issue. In March of this year 
he became pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church of Jackson, Tennes- 
see. 











the Red Cross, has been the secret of 
the success of the project. It has been 
truly a community project. 


Waar RESULTS have come 
from this effort? There have been 
remarkable gains in the lives of the 
children, who have enjoyed the whole- 
some recreation and responded well to 
the character stories told them. Their 
pleasure is evident from their con- 
tinued interest and attendance on a 
voluntary basis. They have developed 
talents through the crafts offered, The 
interest shown in them by the pastor 
and church school teachers has met 
a deep need for affection and con- 
fidence. Some of their problems have 
been solved through visits in the 
homes by church people. The children 
come from the third through the 
sixth grades and ordinarily in the 
school they do not see much of one 
another. Playing together has helped 
them to know each other better and 
has created a better fellowship among 
them. 

These children are no longer stran- 


EVANGELISM 
THROUGH SERVICE 


gers in the church. They feel at home 
here. Last summer twenty of them at- 
tended the vacation church school. 
When a family night was held in mid- 
summer there was a special display 
of the articles which they had made 
in the various craft and hobby groups. 
Most of the children came with their 
parents and participated in the family 
fun, A number of the children have 
started attending the church school on 
Sunday. Some of their mothers came 
to a communicants’ class offered by 
the pastor. There is hope that many of 
these families may come into the full 
fellowship of the church. 

The wall is down and they know 
the church is concerned about them. 
Not long ago the writer visited an 
elderly parishioner near the church 
who said that everyone in the neigh- 
borhood is talking of the service the 
church is rendering. The public re- 
lations value is enormous. 


Participation in this project has been 
good for the ple of the church. A 
new realm of Christian service has 
opened up for those who have taken 
an active part in the leadership of the 
activities. 


Many are helping whose abili es 
were otherwise unused in the service 
of Christ. Groups and individuals in 
the church have contributed finan- 
cially to the project and are follow- 
ing its progress with great interest. 
The people of the church in general 
are proud of the church’s work in 
this field and regard the whole enter- 
prise as a very worth-while endeavor. 

The community too has profited. 
The principal of the elementary 
school nearby, a young man who was 
appointed to this post last fall, has 
reported that there have been no com- 
plaints to him of shoplifting from the 
nearby stores for a long time. The 
morale of the whole neighborhood is 
better. It helps both parents and chil- 
dren to know that someone cares, that 
the church is really interested in them 
and in trying to meet their needs, By 
working with other interested groups 
and individuals the city church can 
serve its community in a most effec- 
tive manner. By losing itself in the 
service of others perhaps it can save 
itself! END 
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Navy Chaplain decries symptoms 
of widespread immorality 


“We Are Becoming a 
Nation of Dr. Jekylls 
and Mr. Hydes!” 


By FRANCIS L. GARRETT 
Chaplain, U. S. Navy 


HE SYMPTOMS of our national 

i split-personality are obvious. 

There is no longer any doubt 
that we are experiencing a very genu- 
ine revival of interest in religion, and 
yet it is equally certain that we are 
witnessing an alarming deterioration 
of moral standards. 

We stand before the world as a 
Christian nation at a time when crime, 
obscenity, and perversions of every 
description are reaping a record har- 
vest of untold proportions among our 
people. We point with just pride to 
the youth of the land, but at one and 
the same time it behooves us to note 
that the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports 
indicate that one of each five major 
crimes (21 per cent) committed in 
our country is perpetrated at the hands 
of children fourteen years of age and 
under. We pledge allegiance to the 
sanctity of marriage and home but the 
divorce rate is common knowledge. 

All of these factors, plus many, 
many more, are symptomatic of a 
serious breakdown of American man- 
ners and morals and when this break- 
down is compared to our traditional 
concept of the rugged, uncompromis- 
ing, and faithful American citizen, we 
begin to understand something of the 
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extent to which we are threatened by 
this schizoid national personality. 


Traditionally we are Dr. Jekylls, but 
in too great degree we are developing 
the characteristics of Mr. Hyde. 


ee BASIC ETHICS be taught effec- 
tively on an extensive nonsec- 
tarian basis? Recognizing that many 
of our citizens are deaf to the voice 
of the Church (the unchurched) and 
that many of our homes and many 
of our schools offer no instruction in 
these areas, the Armed Forces have 
taken dramatic and pioneering action 
to establish and nourish a Program for 
the Protection and Development of 
Moral Standards. 

This program has been born pri- 
marily as a result of two factors. The 
Military Services deal constantly with 
young America, and they see daily 
the need for some such program. They 
see it in AWOL reports, courts-mar- 
tial records, efficiency reports and 
countless personal interviews. The 
second motivating factor has been the 
sense of responsibility which our mili- 
tary leaders keenly feel toward the 
homes from which their personnel 
come. 


They have come to the clear-cut con 
clusion that any person entering the 


Armed Services, with the unusual temp- 
tations which both foreign and do- 
mestic service offers, is entitled not 
only to an excellent mental and physi- 
cal environment but to moral leader- 
ship as well. 


Moral leadership necessarily involves 
everything and everybody, but one 
phase of any effective moral leader- 
ship program must always be formal 
instruction in the basic principles of 
morality. It is in this area that the 
Armed Services have made the great- 
est progress. Chaplains of the three 
major faiths have collaborated in the 
development of a group instruction 
program which is commonly called 
character education. 

These chaplains soon discovered that 
the key to any such program must be 
the discovery of an ethical common 
denominator. This philosophical foun- 
dation, for the military program, is 
the Constitutional tradition of the 
United States and the basic universal 
moral law which it both enunciates 
and implies. Building on this founda- 
tion, the chaplains have been imple- 
menting a formal program of ethical 
teaching in which all military person- 
nel can be required to participate. Ini- 
tial results have been most encourag- 
ing and the favorable comments of 
many military personnel indicate their 





recognition of this vacuum in their 
thought and life. 


It is hoped that at an early date all 
young men and women entering the 
Armed Forces may participate in a 
graded series of moral leadership 
classes or discussions. As our military 
personnel progress from recruit train- 
ing to service schools and on to com- 
mands located at home and abroad 
they should be able to expect moral 
leadership at each level. 

Materials for this program have 
been developed slowly and thoroughly. 
Teams of chaplains have been assigned 
to create, by research and experimen- 
tation, those text and instructional aids 
which would best serve a particular 
area or level of military and social ex- 
perience. Prior to publication, the ma- 
terials are submitted to civilian repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths for comment and 
criticism. The advice of prominent 
educators is sought in an endeavor to 
insure the pedagogic soundness of 
textual materials. Out of all this has 
come the publication of a considerable 
number of character education or 
moral leadership texts. The Navy 
alone has published four such instruc- 
tor manuals, with more on the way. 

The implementation of this program 
depends upon virtually every teach- 
ing technique. On some occasions the 
classes are straight lectures, supported 
perhaps by a brief motion picture. 
The group dynamics potential of the 
group is thoroughly exploited through 
use of the guided discussion. Flannel 
boards and blackboards are used exten- 
sively. The Navy’s newest materials 
are based on the case study technique, 
which promises to be extremely effec- 
tive. 


Although this program in the Armed 
Forces is nearly five years old, it is 
still in a relatively early stage of de- 
velopment. The progress to date has 
been purposely deliberate and the suc- 
cess thus far achieved is due in no 
small measure to the care and thor- 
oughness which has been exercised. 
The growing interest in the program 
on the part of school systems, church 
groups, and foreign governments has 
given added encouragement to those 
who have labored so diligently in its 
creation. 


This program was born of necessity 
and will be nurtured only by an ever- 
expanding recognition of America’s 
urgent need for moral leadership 
through ethical education. END 





CHAPLAIN HARRY F. BARNETT, USNR, Presbyterian minister of Winston-Salem Pres- 
bytery, being lowered to the deck of the USS Sigourney (DD 643) after conducting a 
series of morning worship servcies in the Atlantic. 


THE CHAPLAIN 


The congregation is assembled, the 
Sunday morning worship service is 
about to begin, the minister enters— 
not from the study at the right of the 
pulpit, but from the sky above—men 
rush to grab his feet, assist him to the 
deck, and unhook his “horse collar” 
from the steel cable that dropped him 
to them, and the service is about to 
begin. 

This scene takes place Sunday after 
Sunday as Navy chaplains travel from 
destroyer to destroyer by means of 
helicopter or highline (steel cables 
strung between moving ships to 
transfer loads) to bring the message 
of faith to men at sea. Until recent 
years only the larger ships had enough 
personnel to rate the services of a 
chaplain. This problem is being met 
by assigning a chaplain to serve a 
squadron of eight ships. The heli- 


Swings to Church 


copter, spoken of as the “taxicab of 
the fleet,” is the favorite method of 
travel from ship to ship. 

Since there is no room to land on 
the destroyers, the chaplain must be 
hoisted aloft with a steel cable and a 
harness, as the “copter” hovers over 
the “fan tail.” Then he is transported 
to the next ship, where the process is 
reversed, and he is lowered to the 
deck. Following that morning worship 
service, he is picked up again and 
taken to another ship. This sometimes 
can be a test of faith, especially on 
days when rough seas make it difficult 
to stand on the deck, awash with 
heavy waves. A detail of men are as- 
signed the task of getting the chaplain 
into his “horse collar” and hooked to 
the steel cable which lifts him aloft, 
and catching and unhooking him 
when he returns. 
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By MRS. J. K. FANCHER 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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A “THUMB-NAIL SKETCH’’ of a 
“bird’s-eye view” might describe 
an account of the recent five-week 
trip that my husband and I took to 
South America. So short a time spent 
on so vast a continent left us breath- 
less, awe-inspired and wiser, but far 
from being authorities on countries 
or their people. Therefore, we speak 
merely as two Presbyterians interested 
in missions who went for an all-too- 
short visit to eight Presbyterian US 
and two Presbyterian USA stations. 
(US: Fortaleza, Recife, Garanhuns, 
Rio, Patrocinio, Anapolis and Cam- 
pinas in Brazil; and Quito and Picalqui 
in Ecuador; USA: Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 

Almost the entire trip was made by 
air in deluxe four-motored planes, less 
elegant Brazilian two-motored planes, 
and even a piper cub and a seaplane. 
But, like the birds, we landed occa- 
sionally, and then the missionaries 
took over with car, bus, train or pick- 
up truck and introduced us to some of 
the most delightful and inspiring ex- 
periences of our lives. 

Among the early impressions when 
visiting a country for the first time 
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are the unusual customs. Scarcely had 
we touched the continent when we, 
time-conscious North Americans, real- 
ized that time means nothing to the 
South American! Our endless waits 
for planes delayed in taking off for 
relatively unimportant reasons, will 
not be forgotten soon. The absence of 
window screens was striking. We were 
in only one home on our entire trip 
(in Argentina) that was equipped 
with screens and this house was 
equipped, also, with more flies than 
any other ten we visited. The flies 
got in and couldn’t get out! 

Also, there is no segregation. Equal- 
ity among the races is taken for 
granted, Then, it was a surprise to 
find that, in the northern part of the 
continent, the sun rises and sets at the 
same time every day in the year. It 
was particularly strange to us to have 
daylight arrive so early on December 
mornings. The clapping of hands, in- 
stead of knocking on the door, to an- 
nounce arrival was a delight to me. 
The first time I tried out this custom 
it really worked and I was so pleased 
to feel as if I “belonged”! New foods, 
particularly the fruits, interested us. 


We shall never forget saboti, cashew 
juice, jaboticababa jelly and mango 
“puddin’-pie”—delicious! Of course 
there were oranges, bananas, papayas 
and pineapples in profusion. 


i. THE FIRST we were struck 
with the potentialities of the land 
and the people. It is such beautiful, 
rich land, and most of it is untouched 
because of the lack of “know-how” 
in agriculture and industry. What a 
difference our few agricultural mis- 
sionaries have made! Often it is they 
who reach the people first, gaining 
their confidence by teaching them 
how to improve their crops. 

Likewise, the potentiality of the 
people is staggering. A superficial 
comparison between believers and 
nonbelievers shows a difference even 
in the bearing and facial expression. 
Usually one can recognize a Christian 
by the happiness he radiates. Upon 
closer examination we found that the 
Christian is the better citizen, teacher, 
pupil, employer, employee. In fact 
the graduates of our schools in Brazil 
are preferred even by Roman Catho- 
lic employers because they are honest 
and can be trusted in a land where dis- 
honesty is prevalent. One missionary 
told us that when a native becomes a 
Christian the greatest obstacle he has 
to overcome is lying, because he has 
been accustomed to it for so long. In 
Ecuador a missionary told us about 
having to deal with her Roman Cath- 
olic maid who had stolen from her. 
Finally, the maid admitted the theft, 
giving as her reason that the priest had 
said that to steal from one who has 
more than you have is no sin, and to 
steal from a Protestant is to receive an 
extra blessing. In such a setting the 
sincere Christian stands out as a shin- 
ing light. All these people need is a 
chance. 

As our third major impression we 
list the missionaries. These wonderful 
people have been paramount in our 
thinking since our return home. Dur- 
ing World War II when the Nazis 
called themselves a “super race” we 
Americans were amused that they 
would think there was such a thing. 
However, since our visits to mission 
stations in Mexico and South America, 
we are about to change our minds, If 
there is a “super race” we think we 
have found it: the missionaries! 

In the five weeks of our recent trip 
we saw 90 missionaries in action in 
cities, small towns, rural areas, in 
churches, schools, hospitals, clinics. 









































We saw them ministering to the “so- 
ciety crowd” as well as to those of 
humbler means; teaching children, 
young people and adults—even priests 
in a Roman Catholic seminary; min- 
istering to the sick under conditions 
unthinkable in our country; building 
attractive, functional churches and 
schools; singing, and leading a music- 
loving people in some of the most 
beautiful choir work we’ve ever heard 
as they sing the Gospel into the hearts 
of others. 


S THIS EASY TO DO? The missionary’s 

life is mot easy. Do you think it 
would be easy to have to boil every 
drop of drinking water and sterilize 
every fresh vegetable, to be faced 
with water shortage (in some sec- 
tions) constantly, to have no corner 
drug store or supermarket, to have 
very few doctors and no good hos- 
pitals except in the large cities, to have 
constant attempts by the Roman Cath- 
olics at sabotage of the work, and even 
have mobs, incited by the priests, 
pounding on the door at night and 
yelling, “Down with the Protestants”? 
Oh no, these things, and many more, 
are anything but easy, but the mis- 
sionaries face them and overcome 
them without a word of complaint 
with smiles on their faces and love in 
their hearts. “But,” you ask, “are they 
this way because they are a ‘super 
race’?” No. After all, they really 
aren’t a “super race.” They’re just 
plain human beings like the rest of us, 
with this difference: they are more 
nearly in touch with the Source of 
Power than are you and I, Power just 
as available to you and me ff our wires 
are connected properly. 

Now that our trip is over and we 
are back in the routine of everyday 
life we have been considering a few 
things that we U. S. Presbyterians can 
do about the situation. First of all, we 
are faced with the fact that in South 
America there is opportunity unlim- 
ited. Not to avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity would be as foolish as to sit 
idle if uranium or oil were discovered 
on our property. The people are 
there, millions of them, and someone 
is going to win them. Will it be Ro- 
man Catholic paganism, communism, 
or Christianity? The race is on and it 
is up to us to meet the challenge. Of 
course we can’t all go, but we can en- 
courage some of our finest youth to 
join the ranks of those already there. 
I wish our entire Church could have 
witnessed the joy of the members of 








West Brazil Mission, attending mis- 
sion meeting in Patrocinio, over the 
coming of two new missionary fami- 
lies. They arrived during lunch hour 
and all 30 missionaries and 34 children 
present left their tables, smothered the 
newcomers with hugs and kisses and 
concluded the welcome by the most 
sincere singing of the Doxology we 
have ever heard—so great was their 
praise to God for sending more 
workers! 


a Roop Too, we can supply the 


much-needed funds. It takes 
money to keep our missionaries on the 
field, to construct new buildings and 
complete those which have been 
started, and to maintain our schools 
and medical work. And there is pio- 
neering to be done, one example of 
which is the new work in the State 
of Goyas at Brazilia, the new capital of 
Brazil. What an opportunity to be in 
on the ground floor as this great coun- 
try establishes a new center of govern- 
ment thereby opening a vast interior 
hitherto untouched! 

Another way that everyone of us 
can help is through prayer. One of the 
missionaries said to me, “As I was 
growing up I believed in prayer, but 
not until I came here did I realize its 
power. You know, the prayers of the 
people at home really work wonders.” 
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BULLETINS 


Helps for Church Bulletins, 
Parish Papers, and Outdoor 
Bulletin Boards 


WEBB B. GARRISON 


For the busy pastor or church sec- 
retary, this is a quick source of eye- 
catching, attention-holding pieces. 
Anecdotes, quotations, word ori- 
gins, proverbs—all are chosen to 
spark interest in bulletins and bul- 
letin boards. A topical index aids 
in finding material for particular 
seasons or special emphasis. $1.95 


Oct ts ti Sia 


And so let us pray earnestly and con- 
stantly for our mission work, Read 
about it. Keep informed. Pray for 
your missionaries, not just once a year 
when their names appear in the Prayer 
Calendar, but every day. Write to 
them and let them know you care. 
One more suggestion: If you are 
considering a trip, plan to visit one of 
our mission fields. Go and see for 
yourself the wonderful work that is 
being done and the millions yet un- 
reached, Receive for your very own 
the inspiration and joys of experiences 
that you never dreamed you would 
have—and you, too, will come home 
full of blessing and running over with 


“impressions”! END 


Experience is a wonderful thing. It 
enables you to recognize a mistake 
when you make it again. 

True Christian charity is not just 
giving a man a dime when he is hun- 
gry. It is giving a man a dime when 
you are as hungry as he is and need 
the dime just as badly. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Try? 
and in “To Certain Psychi- 
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Good sirs, pray tell 
In accents calm 
Why Adam fell 
Who had no mom. 
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Serving the Church 





Educating Lay Workers 


ee HAT ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
trained to do?” is a ques- 
tion often asked of persons 


connected with the Presbyterian As- 
sembly’s Training School, in Rich- 
mond. The picture above helps to il- 
lustrate the answer to this question. 
These students represent a variety of 
ways in which those trained at ATS 
may serve the Church. 

Standing to the left is RUTH MANN, 
vice-principal and teacher in a Girls’ 
School in Ceylon. After a year of 
study at ATS under auspices of the 
National Council of Churches with a 
scholarship provided by the Associa- 
tion of Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion, she has returned to her teaching 
position in Ceylon. 

ALBERT F. BOEHLER, with an AB de- 
gree, some seminary training, and a 
few years of business experience, 
brought his family from Memphis, 
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Tenn., to Richmond and entered ATS 
with advanced standing. He earned 
the MRE degree and is now serving as 
minister of education in White Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Japan, where she will serve as an 
educational missionary, is pointed out 
by KATHERINE WOMELDORF of Win- 
chester, Va. Daughter of former mis- 
sionaries to China and a graduate of 
King College, she served as president 
of the student association at ATS. 

Standing to the right is MARY ELIZA- 
BETH DUBOSE, better known as Beth. 
She is from Sardinia, S. C., and a 
graduate of Coker College. Beth is 
now director of Christian education 
for Muhlenburg County Parish, Ken- 
tucky, which includes eight churches. 

Seated to the left is NANCY FAGEN of 
Tampa, a graduate of Florida State 
University. Nancy was a member of 


the deputation team that visited many 
colleges and churches across the As- 
sembly. She is now youth worker in 
the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Also seated is DAISY GLENN of Bir- 
mingham, whose interest is in chil- 
dren’s work. She was enrolled in 
ATS’s first class of weekday church 
kindergarten work and also worked 
in the demonstration kindergarten on 
the campus. Daisy earned the bache- 
lor’s degree at Southwestern before 
coming to ATS. She is now directing 
children’s work in First Church in 
San Antonio. 

As its name implies, the General 
Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers belongs to the entire de- 
nomination and is supported by all 85 
presbyteries. Its purpose is to provide 
training for workers who are to serve 
the Church as laymen and laywomen. 

















It began its work in 1914 to meet the 
need for better prepared workers. 

It receives 20.9 per cent of the 
money contributed to the General 
Fund by churches throughout the As- 
sembly and it submits an annual re- 
port to the General Assembly. It is 
governed by a board of 21 trustees 
elected by the General Assembly. 

The students come from the entire 
Assembly also, Every one of the 16 
synods was represented in the 1956-57 
student body. Some came from for- 
eign countries and from other de- 
nominations. Of the students enrolled, 
about 85 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. The basic educational require- 
ments is a college degree, but excep- 
tion to this rule may be made for a 
limited number each year. 

The curriculum is designed to 
pare people to serve skillfully and 
effectively in all kinds of church vo- 
cations, a field that is growing to in- 
clude many church-related vocations. 
The curriculum is being constantly re- 
viewed in order to insure that the 
courses meet the needs of students and 
of the Church. The two-year program 
is accredited on both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. Courses are of- 
fered in three areas: (1) the Bible, 
(2) the Christian faith through the 
centuries, and (3) the Church at work 
today. Supervised field work provides 
on-the-job experiences to accompany 
and supplement the academic training. 

Alumni who have been trained at 
ATS during the past 44 years have 
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served in every synod and presbytery 
of the General Assembly. A recent 
study showed that 151 alumni are at 
work on the mission fields of the 
Church. The largest number of alumni 
are serving in local churches, in church 
schools, colleges, homes, camps, and 
in presbytery, synod, area, and As- 
sembly agency offices. They serve as 
teachers, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, as Campus Christian Life work- 
ers, as organists and choir directors, as 
secretaries, as youth workers, as direc- 
tors and teachers in church kinder- 
gartens, as editors and writers, as 
heads of departments, and as area 
workers. Hundreds of other alumni 
are using the education they received 
at ATS as volunteers in churches and 
communities throughout the entire 
General Assembly and in many other 
areas of the country and the world. 
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Lenses are scientifically (not Rx) ground and 
polished, then fitted into a frame of simulated 
zylonite. Truly they add to your looks, and for 
reading purposes they’re wonderful. Complete 
satisfaction poe Bann f Best order a pair today. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just mail name, address and age. On arrival pay 
postman only $4.00 plus C.O.D- postage. Wear 
them 5 days, then, if you aren’t more t n satis- 
fied return for refund of purchase price. If you 
remit with your order, we ship prepaid, same 
guarantee. Order from: 


PRECISION OPTICAL, Inc: 
Rochelle, Ill. 


NOW —magnifying lenses for elderl 
don’t wear glasses regularly, who 
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believing Christians can 
find strength for daily liv- 
ing through a vital rela- 
tionship with God. $2 


YOUTH PROGRAMS 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
GROWTH 


Ruth Schroeder, 32 com- 
plete worship programs 
for youth, on basic Chris- 
tian beliefs and growth in 
Christian discipleship. $3 





GROUP SOCIALS 
FOR EVERY MONTH 


Jane Kirk. 70 complete 
socials, arranged by 
months; a section on 
large-scale entertain- 
ments; helps on food 


A TEEN-AGER’S 
GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL. 
SUCCESS 


Erma Paul Ferrari. 
Friendly, helpful advice, 
from the Christian view- 
point, on the teen-ager’s 


personal affairs. 
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——SYNOD OF TEXAS—— 


(From page 21) 


the Latin children on an equal basis with the Anglo- 
American children; and the original need for the 
schools diminished. 

In a momentous decision in 1955, Synod voted to 
combine the two schools and to organize a Pan- 
American School at Kingsville on the Tex-Mex 
campus. Architects drew up plans calling for a nine- 
year program of development to cost more than $2 
million, and work is now underway. The purpose 
of the new school—to be opened in September, 1957 
—is entirely different from that of the former schools. 
It is hoped to conduct a true experiment in interna- 
tional education. A limited number of Anglo-Ameri- 
can students will be admitted along with a carefully 
selected number of students from Latin-American 
countries. Sharing two cultures in a Christian en- 
vironment, the students will graduate and return to 
their respective home communities in the United 
States and in the Litin-American countries, equipped 
to become leaders in international understanding. 


HER INSTITUTIONS 

What progress has been achieved toward making 
Synod’s higher education more truly Christian? 

AUSTIN COLLEGE—a four-year college under the 
supervision of the Texas Synod—was organized in 
1849 by Daniel Baker. Two years earlier, Dr. Baker 
set out one day on a preaching mission from San 
Antonio to Austin, moving through Indian infested 
territory. Travelers along the route a few days later 
reported finding his scalp and portions of his frock. 
In his home town, Mrs. Baker received letters of 
condolence, his obituary was published, and the min- 
ister was preparing to speak at a memorial service 
when a message arrived indicating that Dr. Baker, 
far from being dead, had hired a hall in Austin at 
his own expense and was knocking on doors to get 
out a crowd for preaching services. 

Two years later the energetic Dr. Baker convinced 
fellow Presbyterians that they should found a college 
at Huntsville to provide Christian higher education 
in the newly created state of Texas. Austin College 
(now at Sherman) is the oldest college in Texas func- 
tioning under its original charter. 

President John D. Moseley, the trustees, and the 
faculty have set out to create a liberal arts college 
with challenging intellectual status and deep Chris- 
tion roots. Funds have been provided for a chapel 
on the campus, a full-time college chaplain has been 
employed, and a new religious program has blos- 
somed in co-operation with the local Presbyterian 
churches. 

AUSTIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY has enlarged to meet 
the challenge for more ministers for the increasing 
number of churches. In 1956 the Seminary enrolled 
112 undergraduates, 52 graduate students, and pro- 
vided Bible teaching for 57 students at the University 
of Texas. The Seminary has instituted a recruitment 
program for bringing the challenge of full-time 
church careers before the youth of the Synod. 

SCHREINER INSTITUTE at Kerrville continues its dual 


role as high school and college, primarily for boys. 
Here, religious instruction, personal counseling, and a 
program of religious activities provide an environ- 
ment for the classroom instruction. 


* Se 


What is being done to fit the Church to the rapidly 
changing cultural patterns of its environment? 

The Presbyterian Children’s Home has become 
only a part of a larger program of child care and 
placement. Now emphasis is being placed on finding 
suitable homes where children may be adopted. 

To place all endowments for Synod’s agencies and 
institutions on a sound business basis, and to provide 
an agency for the promotion of gifts for endowment, 
Synod created a Foundation. Already the Founda- 
tion has been instrumental in augmenting the en- 
dowment of Synod’s institutions. 

As in other Synods, church programs in Texas 
have undergone considerable adaptation. Texas 
churches have borrowed ideas freely from churches 
in other Synods, and have shared their own ideas. 
Significant among such new developments are— 


—The rebirth of midweek family nights, such as 
are bringing out 700 to 1000 church members 
each week at the Highland Park Church, Dallas. 

—A long-range program to establish area labora- 
tory training schools for lay leaders in each 
presbytery. (Three were held in 1957.) 

—Establishment of The Texas Presbyterian, a 
monthly newspaper mailed without cost to the 
subscriber to every Presbyterian home in the 
Synod. 

—Recreational and study programs for “golden 
years” folk, such as the pioneering program of 
First Presbyterian Church, San Antonio. 

—A summer study trip of Central Texas youth to 
Presbyterian mission fields in Mexico. 

—Development of a distinctive “downtown 
church” program, outstanding examples of which 
may be found in downtown churches of Dallas, 
Houston, and Austin. 


Space does not permit mention of many pioneer- 
ing ventures in Synod’s churches. Neither does it 
allow for discussing some of the shortcomings of 
which Synod leaders are acutely aware. Two such 
shortcomings might be mentioned because they are 
the subject of serious study: 

(1) Evangelism has;not kept pace with the in- 
creasing population. What can be done to increase 
the effectiveness and the zeal of our evangelistic 
work? 

(2)While city churches have flourished, rural 
Presbyterian churches in the Synod have dwindled, 
died, or struggled inadequately along. How can they 
bring the Presbyterian church back to rural com- 
munities? 

With such questions to plague their Presbyterian 
consciences, the leaders and membership at large in 
the Synod of Texas are convinced that there is much 
more pioneering to be done. END 
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Two congregations 


grow faster than one 


ib LESS THAN A MONTH after discussion began, the 
perfect site was found. In less than a week the 
money to purchase the site had been raised. In less 
than six months the new church plant was begun. In 
less than a year the Jackson Street Presbyterian 
Church, Alexandria, La., was organized by the Loui- 
ana Presbytery, Synod of Louisiana. The continua- 
tion of that story to the present date is a testimony 
of the work and the power of the Holy Spirit among 
His people. 

In October of 1954 members of the session of 
Alexandria’s First Presbyterian Church discussed at 
length the need for another church in a fast-growing 
new section of the city. And on Hallowe’en, Dr. 
Herman C. Quantz, a member of the session who was 
destined to be the leader in the new church, found a 
perfect site for it, and the money was promptly 
raised. 

In February a Scout hut owned by First Church 
was moved to the site and a church-sponsored Boy 
Scout troop organized. Sunday school was opened 
in the Scout hut and in a nearby house in March, and 
later that month evening services were begun with 
Chaplain H. A. Guiler of nearby England Air Force 
Base preaching. 

Groundbreaking ceremonies for a modern, new 





Jackson Street Presbyterian Church 
Alexandria, Louisiana 





CHURCH 


building were held on May 1, with S. R. Pickett, 
elder of First Church, turning the first shovel of dirt. 
During the summer vacation the services of an Aus- 
tin Seminary student were secured by the First 
Church to tend its fast growing baby. Besides the 
original Sunday evening meetings, morning services 
were conducted, one-week vacation Bible school 
was held, and the congregation grew and stabilized. 
Early in the summer, work was begun on the first 
unit of the new church plant with a chapel large 
enough to seat 160 people. It was completed for the 
charter ceremony. 

In September a petition containing 85 names was 
presented to Louisiana Presbytery. It was approved 
and a commission, with Dr. G. Aiken Taylor, pastor 
of First Church, chairman, launched the new congre- 
gation on September 16. 

Perhaps most unusual in the whole story is the way 
the congregation found its minister. Rev. John C. 
Neville, formerly pastor of Holt Presbyterian Church 
of Columbus, Ga., had been dismissed from his 
charge in order to do graduate study. His plans, how- 
ever, failed to materialize. Hearing of this, the con- 
gregation approached Mr. Neville, who felt the 
call, found the way clear and moved with his wife 
to the new field prior to the organization meeting. 
And in a town where rental property is hard to 
come by, a suitable, low-priced manse was found for 
the new pastor’s family less than one hour after he 
had accepted the call. 

Success of this new venture in the Lord’s work was 
greatly furthered by several lifts the First Church 
gave its “child”: first the promotion through the con- 
secrated efforts of its session members, Dr. Quantz; 
second, the encouragement of the new work by re- 
linquishment of some 40 members as an operating 
nucleus; and last, direct and indirect financial support 
amounting to nearly $25,000 in one year’s time. 

An interesting and thought-provoking outcome 
of the new church’s organization is the effect it has 
had on its parent. Although First Presbyterian Church 
has lost members and some of its outstanding leaders 
to the Jackson Street group, its Sunday school and 
church attendance are today 50 per cent greater than 
they were then. And each of the congregations is 
now growing at a faster pace than the single congre- 
gation was growing before the venture. 
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BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


Names Dr. Rose chairman again, 
calls for $1 million from “One 
Day’s Pay” for new churches 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Dr. Ben Lacy 
Rose, professor at Union Seminary in 
Richmond, has been named to a sec- 
ond term as chairman of the Board of 
Church Extension. Dr. Warner L. 
Hall, pastor of Covenant Church, 
Charlotte, is new vice-president and 
Mr. Ben S. Barnes Jr., of First Na- 
tional Bank in Atlanta, is assistant sec- 
retary. 

In other actions, the Board: 


& Authorized the Division of Radio 
and Television to establish an Ad- 
visory Council of five to seven mem- 
bers; 

®& Named to the Council on Archi- 
tecture, formed in July of last year, 
Rev. James J. Alexander, assistant sec- 
retary of Church Extension’s Division 
of Home Missions and Negro Work; 
B® Appointed to the Special Commit- 
tee on Ecclesiastical Endorsement for 
Presbyterian Chaplains, Chairman 
Rose; Dr. Andrew W. Bird, pastor 
emeritus of Washington’s Church of 
the Pilgrims; and Dr. Richard R. Pot- 
ter, pastor of First Church, Staunton, 
Va.; 

B® Named as denominational repre- 
sentatives to the General Commission 
on Chaplains, Dr. Claude H. Prit- 
chard, secretary of Home Missions 
under which the chaplains’ depart- 
ment is placed; Dr. Potter, and Mr. 
Alexander. 


It was reported to the Board that: 
®& Membership in our Church 
jumped 22,016 in 1956—second high- 
est year in history—to a new total of 
832,932. (From Dr. J. Davidson Phil- 
ips, Decatur pastor, speaking for Di- 
vision of Evangelism.) 
®& More than $1,938,000 toward the 
$2 million goal has been given to the 
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Negro Work Campaign. Of this, $1,- 
000,331 has gone to Stillman College 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and $937,691 to 
Negro work through the Board of 
Church Extension. (From Mr. Ralph 
Huie, of Atlanta’s First National Bank, 
for the Board’s Finance Committee.) 
& Some $5 million more is being 
spent each year now on church and 
manse building than in 1953 when the 
Department of Church Architecture 
was set up by the Board of Church 
Extension. (Reported by Rev. O. V. 
Caudill who heads the department.) 
® The Church now has 51 chaplains 
on duty in the Armed Forces, over 
the quota for the denomination. (Re- 
ported by Mr. Alexander.) 

> A tremendous response is antici- 
pated to the plea that all Presbyterians 
“Give One Day’s Pay” in October to 
help build new churches in the rapidly 
expanding South. Each Presbytery 
would retain 80 per cent of the money 
raised. (Report from Mr. Hal Hyde, 
secretary of Urban Church Depart- 
ment. ) 

m Already some 15,000 copies of 
“Freedom—The Christian Concept,” 
adopted by the 97th General Assem- 
bly, have been ordered by churches 
from the Christian Relations Division, 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., Atlanta. 
& Two Southern Presbyterian min- 
isters are among winners of the Rural 
Pastor of the Year Award: Dr. How- 
ard McK. Wilson, Virginia, and Rev. 
Curtis J. Matthews, Louisiana. The 
awards are sponsored annually by 
Emory University and Progressive 
Farmer. 

p> Miss Margaret Hunter of Mon- 
roe, La., has been named one of the 
Sunday school extension workers in 
the Synod of Arkansas. 
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Pan American School 
has seminary intern 








MR. HOWARD WALL 


Howard Wali of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Lenoir, N. C., will 
serve as the first seminary intern un- 
der a new program of the Presby- 
terian Pan American School, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 

Appointment of Wall was an- 
nounced by President S. H. Reisner of 
the international, coeducational school 
—owned and operated by the Synod of 
Texas and dedicated to the training of 
Christian leadership for service in 
many walks of life in the Americas. 

Wall has completed the first two 
years of study at Union Seminary and 
is a 1955 graduate of Davidson Col- 
lege. He served during the summer of 
1956 as assistant pastor at the Leaks- 
ville, N. C., church and during this 
past academic year did field work in 
Providence Parish. 

His duties at the Presbyterian Pan 
American School will include teach- 
ing Bible courses and Latin. He will 
serve also as assistant to Chaplain An- 
drew Byers. 


JACK K. BENNETT, a native of Rusk, 
Texas, is the new president of the stu- 
dent body of Austin Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Increases benevolence 
budget by 30 per cent 


Synod of Oklahoma, meeting at 
Goodland Indian Orphanage, adopted 
a benevolence budget for 1958 for As- 
sembly’s and Synod’s causes which is 
30 per cent larger than this year’s 
budget. 

The campaign for Christian educa- 
tion reported over $175,000 subscribed 
or paid toward a goal of $200,000 and 
authorized a follow-up campaign next 
year. 

Preliminary action was taken at this 
meeting for the work of the new 
presbyteries which are to function 
within the new boundaries next Jan- 
uary I. 

Mr. Emmett E. Hall, chairman of 
synod’s educational campaign this past 
March, was elected moderator. 

The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 


“In light of recent agitation in 
certain quarters of the General 
Assembly, the Synod of Okla- 
homa, Presbyterian Church, US, 
herewith goes on record as ex- 
pressing wholehearted support of 
the boards and agencies of the 
General Assembly, and instructs 
the Stated Clerk to notify the 
boards and agencies of this ac- 
tion.” 


Presbyterian Home has 
ten new apartments 
Dr, Warner Hall, pastor of Cove- 


nant Presbyterian Church in Char- | 


lotte, N. C., was principal speaker on 
the occasion of formal opening of ten 
new apartments at the Presbyterian 
Home in High Point, N. C. 

These apartments have been built at 
a total cost of $100,000 for those who 
would like the privacy of an apart- 
ment but the full advantage of the 
care provided by the Home. Each of 
the new apartments has two single 
bedrooms, a living room, an efficiency 
kitchen, and a screened back porch. 
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Women present record $208,784 


Birthday Gift to 
announce 1958 


MONTREAT, N.C. (PN)—A “birthday” 
check for a record-breaking $208,- 
784.95 was presented by the Women 
of the Church to World Mission work 
in Korea and Mexico. 

The check, to be divided equally 
between educational work in Mexico 
and the treatment, in mission hospitals, 





AN ACTIVE MEMBER, despite be- 
ing confined to a wheelchair, is 
Mrs. R. E. Coggin of the West End 
Presbyterian Church in Roanoke, 
Va. She has missed only one or two 
circle meetings in the last fifteen 
years. Her visits are made via tele- 
phone, and she keeps other shut-ins 
informed about the program of the 
church. During her church’s prep- 
aration for the pre-Easter Evan- 
gelistic Services, she telephoned 
some 60 people, encouraging them 
to attend the morning Bible study 
as well as the Evangelistic Services. 


World Missions, 
Gift Objectives 


of tuberculosis in Korea, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. M. McCutchen of 
Atlanta, executive secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work, Dr. C. 
Darby Fulton, executive secretary of 
the Board of World Missions, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., accepted the nearly quar- 
ter-million dollar gift on behalf of 
the missionaries in the two countries 
where the money will be used. The 
check represents the annual Birthday 
Offering of the Women of the Church 
organization, including more than 
330,000 women in sixteen southern 
states. 

At the same time, the 3,000 women 
attending the annual Women’s Train- 
ing School here in Montreat, heard 
the announcement of the Birthday 
Offering objectives for 1958: 


(1) Establishment of the “Janie W. 
McGaughey Scholarship Fund” to be 
used by Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Durant—the first $100,000 con- 
tributed by the women. 

(2) Chinese Presbyterian Church of 
New Orleans—the next $75,000. 


All gifts in excess of $175,000 will 
be added to the McGaughey Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Dr. McGaughey, who makes her 
home in Atlanta, retired as executive 
secretary of the Board of Women’s 
Work in 1956, after 29 years’ service 
to Presbyterian women, 27 as top ex- 
ecutive. Mrs. A. R. Craig, present 
chairman of the Women’s Board, 
from Rutherfordton, N. C., stated that 
the scholarship will honor Miss Mc- 
Gauhey for her leadership in develop- 
ing women’s work in the denomina- 
tion, and added: 

“Her executive ability, amiable dis- 
position, deep consecration, her love 
for students, and her interest in Chris- 


(See page 53) 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Southern churchmen 


see some progress 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Speakers at 
a Conference on Christian Faith and 
Human Relations here voiced cautious 
optimism over the progress and the 
future of race relations in the South. 

Mr. Herman H. Long, Nashville, 
race relations director for the Home 
Missions Board of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, said the most 
widespread and general change in the 
religious field since the 1954 Supreme 
Court antisegregation decision has 
been the formation of interracial min- 
isterial associations. 

He said such associations have been 
organized in 20 southern communities, 
among them Richmond, Va., Little 
Rock, Ark., Charlotte and Ashville, 
N. C., and Knoxville, Nashville, and 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Rev. James Kelly Barnett, associate 
professor of Christian ethics at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, Austin, Tex., said: 

“The Southerner takes his religious 
seriously. When he says that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, he means it . . . He 
can be led to see that his ultimate 
loyalty is not to Jim Crow but to 
Jesus Christ.” 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller, Presby- 


Dr. John F. Anderson 
Community Chest Leader 


DALLAS, TEX.—(PN)—Dr. John F. 
Anderson, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church of Dallas, has been chosen co- 
chairman with Mr. Melvin T. Munn 
of the speakers bureau, for the Dallas 
County Community Chest campaign. 
He will be responsible for directing a 
pool of about 60 speakers who will 
tell the Community Chest story at 
meetings of industrial and commercial 
employees. 
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terian layman from Charlottesville, 
Va., indicated that if the churches 
challenge irresponsible leaders in the 
South, this will bring about a change 
in the race relations situation. 

The conference, called to consider 
problems of racial integration, was 
attended by some 300 Protestant lead- 
ers from over the South, It was co- 
sponsored by the Tennessee Council 
of Churches, the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchman, and 85 individual re- 
ligious leaders. 
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HARMONY PRESBYTERY 
Set Evangelism Meetings 


KINGSTREE, 8. C.—(PN)—The Presby- 
terian churches of Harmony Presby- 
tery are co-operating in a presbytery- 
wide evangelistic meeting at Camp 
Harmony, located between Kingstree 
and Manning, S. C. 

The meeting is to begin Sunday, 
October 20, and continue each even- 
ing throughout the following week, 
with Rev. I. M. Bagnal of the Ben- 
nettsville Presbyterian Church as the 
preacher. 

Rev. Ace L. Tubbs of Georgetown, 
who is chairman of the evangelism 
work of Harmony Presbytery, says 
that attendance at the meeting is ex- 
pected to reach one thousand. 





Westminster College 
Grad Ranks High 


DAVID S. MAXWELL, a 1954 graduate 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, who has been studying for the 
past two years at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, under a Rhodes Scholarship, 
was one of two students out of 80 in 
the School of Natural Science (Ani- 
mal Physiology) to receive final hon- 
ors in Class 1, the highest honor cate- 
gory. The BA degree (Oxon.) which 
Maxwell received in June will auto- 
matically become an MA _ degree 
(Oxon.) in three more years without 
further examination. 

While at Oxford, Maxwell was 
president and secretary of the hon- 
orary limited-membership medical so- 
ciety for University medical students. 

Now back in the United States he 
has resumed his education at UCLA 
to study for the Ph.D. in anatomy. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Maxwell, 420 Wyandotte, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 


Beloved pastor dies 


Rev. Joel Taylor Wade Jr., 94, re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, died last 
summer in Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
had preached at Lewis Mission 
Chapel, Boulevard Chapel, Log Cabin 
Chapel, and The Way, all in Chatta- 
nooga. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Wade 
was graduated from Central Univer- 
sity in Kentucky and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was a member 
of Knoxville Presbytery in Appala- 
chia Synod. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, six grandchil- 
dren, and eight great-grandchildren. 

Together, he and his wife wrote 
their joint autobiography entitled, 
Our Life Story. Remaining copies are 
being sold for $4.95 and can be or- 
dered from Mrs. J. T. Wade, 502 S. 
Seminole Drive, Chattanooga 11, 
Tenn. 
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THESE MEN have been added 
to the list of Survey chairmen 
for our synods and presbyteries 
(see p. 11, September issue) for 
the Survey’s churchwide cam- 


paign: 


Synod of Alabama 
Birmingham—Rev. Davis Yeuell 
r. J. L. Hendrick 
Central Alabama—Dr. Albert C. Winn 
r. John L. King 
East Alabama—Rev. C. Lewis Morrison 
Mr. Rudolph G. Russell 
Mobile—Rev. Charles L. Smith 
Mr. P. F. Chandler 
North Alabama—Rev. William S. Talmage 
Mr. Henry Booth 
Tuscaloosa—Dr. N. J. Warren 
Judge Theo, L. Wade 
Synod of Appalachia 
Dr. William H. -McCorkle 
Abingdon—Rev. A. B. Williford 
Asheville—Rev. Warren Thuston 
Mr. Joseph Hunter 
Knoxville—Rev. William R. Smith III 
Synod of Florida 
Dr. Stephen T. Harvin 
Mr. M. Elmer Taylor 
Synod of Georgia 
Athens—Dr. Harmon Ramsey 
Atlanta—Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby 
Augusta-Macon—Dr. Charles H. Gibboney 
Cherokee—Dr. S. Wilkes Dendy 
Georgia-Carolina—Rev. E. E. Newberry 
Savannah—Rev. Harvey R. Overton Jr. 
Southwest Georgia—Rev. A. Allen Gard- 
ner Jr. 
Synod of Kentucky 
Rev. Grayson L. Tucker, Jr. 
Guerrant—Rev. J. Edward Gayhart 
Louisville—Rev. Julian Houston 
Muhlenburg—Rev. J. C. McQueen Jr. 
Rev. Joseph Mullin 
Transylvania—Rev. Graham Gordon 
Synod of Louisiana 
Red River—Rev. W. Taylor Clarke 
Mr. S. E. Williamson 
Synod of Mississippi 
Dr. J. Moody McDill 
Mr. Ed Edens 
Meridian—Rev. Claud M. Cluney 
Synod of Missouri 
Rev. H. Leland Murphy 
Mr. Robert R. Anderson 
Lafayette—Rev. W. Howard Blazer 
Missouri—Rev. John S. McMullen 
Potosi—Rev. R. P. Henderson 
St. Louis—Rev. Robert E. Cogswell 
Upper Missouri—Rev. Earl T. Sturgess 
Synod of North Carolina 
Dr. Harold J. Dudley 
Concord—Rev. Thompson B. Southall 
Granville—Rev. Thomas T. Traynham 
r. Morrison 
Mecklenburg—Rev. Stuart A, Ritchie 
Wilmington—Rev. Wade H. Allison 
Rev. Albert Harris, Jr. 
Synod of Oklahoma 
Rev. Frank G. Nedbalek 
Mr. Henry C. Greeson 
Synod of South Carolina 
Dr. Frank B. Estes 
Mr. S. L. Latimer 
Synod of Tennessee 
Memphis—Rev. W. Chester Keller 
Synod of Texas 
Dr. DeWitt Reddick 
Dallas—Rev. Richmond McKinney 
r. J. A. Rutherford 
Mid-Texas—Mr. Lem Peters 
Synod of West Virginia 
Bluestone—Rev. William W. Hatcher 
Greenbrier—Rev. Robert A. Pfrangle 
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Calvin Young estate 
leaves $1 million trust 


Three Presbyterian boards and three 
Florida presbyteries have become offi- 
cial beneficiaries of a trust valued at 
approximately $1 million from the 
estate of the late Calvin T. Young of 
Plant City, Fla. 

Legal clarification of his will de- 
termined that 35 per cent of the 
net annual income from the trust 
estate will go to home mission work 
in the three presbyteries—St. Johns, 
Westrninster, and Everglades—formed 
from the old St. Johns Presbytery. 
The Board of World Missions will 
receive 30 per cent of the net an- 
nual income. Mr. Young earmarked 
15 per cent to go to the Church’s 
leprosy work in Korea and 15 per 
cent for evangelistic work in Korea. 
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The Board of Annuities and Relief 
will receive 20 per cent of the net 
income, and 15 per cent goes to the 
Board of Christian Education for use 
by Columbia Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga., toward training young men for 
the ministry. 

Mr. Young was for a long time a 
member of St. Johns Presbytery Home 
Missions Committee. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Gets full-time chaplain 


Rev. Charles Earl Johnson Jr. has 
assumed his duties as the first full- 
time chaplain to Presbyterian students 
at Duke University in Durham, N. C. 
A native of Raleigh, N. C., Mr. John- 
son is a graduate of Duke Divinity 
School. He has served pastorates in 
Raleigh and Durham. 





MEN’S CONFERENCE of the Synod of 4 ew was held in the heart 


of the Blue Ridge Mountains at Banner 


k, N. C. Attracted from the 


hustle of the plains below, the men withdrew for a weekend conference 
to consider the theme, “If God Had His Way.” 

Conference speakers included Mr. Charles R. Bradford; Dr. S. J. Pat- 
terson, secretary of the Division of Men’s Work; Mr. J. E. Dews, layman 
from Forest City, Ark.; Col. Roy LeCraw of Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Price H. 
Gwynn, Jr., dean of Flora Macdonald College. 



















STILL MAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 





Offering Liberal Arts and Para-medical 
courses in a Christian atmosphere. 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Fletcher Nelson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


| eral Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. 
| gineering, 
| courses, 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational 





Four years Lib 
Business, en- 
teacher education. Pre-professional 
Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. 
Beautiful campus in mts. Accredited. Sch 


Presbyterian. 


olar- 


ships for dependent children of ministers and 


candidates for full-time Christian vocations. 
David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
Marsuatt Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 
Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 


27, Virginia 


Mary Baldwin College 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for women. A.B. degree, Broad curriculum, 
small classes. 14 majors including music, art, 
Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in a 
education. 116th year. Competitive scholarships. 
Write for catalog. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian « Coeducational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences, Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $895. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of 
Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Eaucational excellence 


for our most valuable 
asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 


Maxton N. C. 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 


Exceptional record for turning out 
leaders in community and nation. 

Sound education undergirded by Chris- 
tian faith. 





Joseph C. Robert, Pres., Hampden-Sydney, Va. 





THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 


Through 68 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 





| Church affiliation. 


“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 


—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 


of education for women . . . A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees . . . full accreditation . . . Presbyterian 


Edwin R. Walker, President 








JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 





Selhaven College 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


* High academic standards 
* Strong in the faith 
* Select student body 


* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


* Reasonable in cost 
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. .. Whose alumni are serving God 
and man in pulpits throughout the 
world... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, president 
Clinton, South Carolina 


WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 

For catalog or information, write WILLIAM c. 
PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N.C. 
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TIME editor speaks out 
on religion and education 


cHicaAGo—(RrNS)—Henry R. Luce, 
editor of Time and Life, and a Pres- 
byterian layman in N, Y., said here 
that “secular, agnostic education is the 
greatest problem facing the Christian 
Church today.” He criticized the sep- 
aration of religion from education in 
the public schools. 

Mr. Luce addressed 400 Presbyter- 
ian clergymen and laymen at a dinner 
marking the centenary of Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Ill. The college 
was founded by Presbyterians. 

The nation’s founding fathers never 
intended to separate religion from 
education, the editor said, 

A major solution of the problem, he 
suggested, is the support of church- 
related schools that combine the pur- 
suit of knowledge with the assertion 
of God’s sovereignty and majesty. 

Mr. Luce told the churchmen the 
“most tremendous” command in his- 
tory was that of Christ to “go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations.” 





COLLEGES 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Where the select student has the benefit of in- 
dividual attention from an excellent faculty and 
a “custom made” education to fit his own par- 
ticular needs and talents. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
and preprofessional courses of study. 


For information write: Admissions Counselor 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, Tenn. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina | ‘ 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 
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CLIMBING THE HEIGHTS 
DAILY DEVOTIONS 
Compiled by Al Bryant 


" For you, for your family, for 
your friend—this book is ideal. 
The Banner:“. . . for family 
or personal devotions.” 
The ——— School Times: 
eee TE es 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore: 
“... stimulating...’ 


Regular edition $2.50; Handy 
pocket size, $1.95. 


A Zondervan Publication 
October, 1957 














Four Years Make a Difference 




















CHOOSE YOUR COLLEGE WISELY 


The selection of a college in many cases may set the pattern 
for all of life. One does not take over again his college educa- 
tion. When graduated you have finished something you cannot 
undo. It is important not to make a mistake. Get all the facts. 
Visit the campus. Make your selection on firsthand acquaint- 
ance. 


Choose a college where you will get a good education. 


Choose a college where you will form friendships which 
will be lasting and enriching. 


Choose a college where your personality will develop. 


Choose a college where your Christian experience will 
deepen and from which you will come out a better 
man or woman. 


In making your choice consider a Presbyterian college. 


SENIOR COLLEGES JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott Hampden-Sydney Lees Junior 

Arkansas King Lees-McRae 

Austin Mary Baldwin Mitchell 

Belhaven Montreat Peace 

Centre Presbyterian Presbyterian Junior 

Davidson Queens Schreiner Institute 

Davis and Southwestern School of the 
Elkins Stillman Ozarks 


Flora Macdonald Westminster 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Columbia Louisville 
Assembly's Training School 


Austin Union 


“The direction in which education starts a man 
will determine his future life.” Plato 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH’ 
Box 1176 Richmond 9, Virginia 


















CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, 
Th.D., D.D., Pastor 


Organized—1858 
Membership—1603 


Central Church, Atlanta, will celebrate its 100th anniversary on February 14, 1958. 
During the entire century of its existence, it has remained on its original location, 
just across the street from the State Capitol. All other Protestant churches of the city, 
more than 50 years of age, have moved one or more times as population shifts and 
changes of environment occurred. Central has elected to stay where the need is 
greatest and the opportunities of service most challenging. 


When Sherman made his famous “Scorched Earth’’ March to the Sea through 
Georgia, Atlanta was burned but the churches on Capitol Hill, Central among them, 
were spared through the intercession of a Catholic priest, Father O’Reilly. Years 
later, in 1945, a2 monument to Father O’Reilly was erected on the lawn of the City 
Hall, paid for by the Protestant churches still remaining in the Capitol area. 


Plans for the celebration of Central’s centennial have been in course of preparation 
for many months. As part of this, the officers of the church decided to adopt the 
Every Family Plan of the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. By the time of the celebration, our 
people will have received the Survey for a full year. It is our hope and expectation 
that this will enable our members to become familiar with and appreciative of the 
work of our denomination as a whole, and thus to enter into the centennial celebra- 
tion with enthusiasm for the Christian service it is now rendering at home, through- 
out the Southland and to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


for dtc of he PRESBYTERIAN  SURVE 





Miss Margaret Lacy 














LIKE A DREAM reads the news about 
Miss Margaret Lacy, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Graham Lacy of Washing- 
ton, D. C. A senior student at Welles- 
ley College last February, she became 
engaged to Richard Lee Dodds, a 
ministerial student at Harvard, who 
had been admitted to Oxford for the 
coming school year. 

Later in the spring, she got word 
that she had received a Fulbright 
grant to study in England for a year, 
assigned to Oxford. Soon after this, 
her fiance received a Noble scholar- 
ship sufficient to take care of expenses 
for one year at Oxford and two more 
years at Yale. 

Miss Lacy was graduated from 
Wellesley in June with honors in 
English and with the highest four-year 
academic average in her class. She 
was a Durant Scholar and president of 
the Wellesley Chapel Organization. 
She was elected to Phi Beta Kappa her 
junior year. Mr. Dodds is a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter Academy and Har- 
vard College where he was president 
of the Harvard Student Council. 

They were married August 31 and 
sailed for England on the United 
States, September 6. 

Dr. Lacy is pastor of Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington and 
Mrs. Lacy is a member of suRVEY’s 
Board of. Directors. 
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——WOMEN PRESENT——— 
(From page 47) 


tian education make it eminently fit- 
W@ ting for the Women of the Church to 
@ show their love and appreciation of 
her in establishing the scholarship 
fund.” 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College, af- 
filiated with Southeastern State Col- 
lege in Durant, provides dormitory 
and Christian education facilities to 





on its 75th birthday. The women’s 
Birthday Offering will enable the 
church to build its first sanctuary, and 
to enlarge its work among Chinese in 
New Orleans and those who come as 
visitors or students from all parts of 
the Orient. 

In presenting the check for the 1957 
Birthday Offering, Mrs. McCutchen 
noted that it is the largest single check 
ever to come from the Women of the 
Church, topping the 1955 check of 










































$200,000, which went to build the 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital in 
Osaka, Japan. 


supplement the state college curricu- 
lum. Half or more of the OPC student 
body is Indian, with as many as ten 
tribes represented. It also normally has 
enrolled students from several foreign 
lands. The scholarship fund will en- 
able OPC to institute a continuing 
program of grants for training Indian 
youth for Christian leadership. 

The New Orleans Chinese Church, 
which will share in the 1958 Birthday 
Offering, is the only Chinese church 
within the bounds of the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly. It 
functioned as a mission for 75 years, 
and was organized as a church in 1956, 








Your Savings 
Insured to 


$10,000 
Current Rate 4% Per Annum 


FULTON COUNTY 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASS'‘N 
Georgia’s Oldest Federal 
26 Pryor St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 








Build Attendance 
in your church 


by using 














Religion In American 








Life Program 


Attendance Guides 
during November 
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sa. EASY to: lisven ter weet enefit from national 


Deagan carillonic bells “are TRULY - 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—in. per- 
fect tune always* and guaranteed py 
play your favorite hymns in correct, 
pleasing harmony. : 


RIAL advertising campaign 


R 


Ask for free kit PS19A from: 


300 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


An inter-church agency 
of the General Assembly, 
Presbyterian Church US 


| SUPERB STYLING 


ECONOMICAL 


CHOIR 
PULPIT ROBES 


Write for Free Catalog. Choice 
of color, finest material and 
latest styles at lowest prices. 


HARTLEY 
Religious Vestments Div. 
1811-T Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 


*Thanks to exclusive, ‘patented 
Quintamonic tuning. — 


so EASY to Buy... depend on 
Deagan to supply the correct carillon 
for your church’s need and budget, 
whether it be a memorial gift or an in- — | 
_yestment to expand your ministry. ~“: 
Choose from the world’s No. 1 line of 
reasonably priced tower bell syaheumt 
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d - free demonstration recording of 
New World Carillon ‘and detail 
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HOW does 


your chureh choose its 
ehurch school literature? 
The Session in each of our Presby- 
terian churches carries full respon- 


sibility for the choice of curriculum | 


materials to be used in Christian | 


teaching. It can be assumed that 
the Session will work closely with 
the pastor, superintendent, and its 


Committee on Christian Education. 
The choice of curriculum materials | 


is too important to be left to the 
personal choices of individual 
teachers, of the superintendent, or 
of the pastor. The responsibility of 
choice rests finally on the Session. 


12 questions to consider: 


Attitude toward the Scriptures 

1. Is the Bible central? 

2. Do the writers share the basic as- 
sumptions of the Scripture itself, 
and do they have the scholarship 
necessary for sound and intelligent 
interpretation? 


Knowledge of God 


3. Is the literature in harmony with 


the Confession of Faith? 

4- Does it clearly affirm the full deity 
of Christ? 

5. Does it bear witness to the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ? 

6. Does it set forth the great Re- 
formed doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone? 

7. Does it have a clear understanding 
of the work of the Holy Spirit? 


Understanding of the Church 

8. Does the curriculum recognize the 
Church as the body of Christ, the 
instrument of His redemptive work 
in the world today? 

g. Does the literature relate the local 
church to the program of the de- 
nomination? 

Educational procedure 

10. Is it based on a sound understand- 
ing of the task of Christian educa- 
tion? 

11. Does a genuine learning experi- 
ence take place as the literature is 
used? 


Relevance to life 

12. Is God’s revelation looked upon as 
truth unrelated to life, or does the 
literature seek to help learners dis- 
cover its relevance to the lives they 
live? 


These and other criteria are listed in 
“Choosing Curriculum Materials for 





the Church School,” available from De- | 
partment of Educational Literature. | 





Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 7, Virginia 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Construction has begun on John 
W. Luke, Jr., Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in GLENDALE spPRINGs. The 
church is to be a memorial to the late 
John Luke, Jr., son of Rev. J. W. 
Luke who is pastor of six churches in 
the Glendale Springs area. 










ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 
when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 





2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. M 





Building programs continue 











IN ALABAMA 


Presbyterians of FLORENCE have 
completed a successful campaign to 
raise $100,000 for building a new Pres- 
byterian Church, second in the city. 
Approximately 200 people have indi- 
cated that they will become members 
of the new church, and their names 
have been submitted to North Ala- 
bama Presbytery as charter members. 
Pastors of First Church, which is 
sponsoring the new churoh, are Rev. 
J. V. Cosby Summerell and Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Crumby. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Williamsburg Presbyterian Church 
of KINGSTREE has completed an $80,000 
renovation program, New pews, new 
organ, new lighting system, and new 
carpeting serve to make an attractive 
place of worship. An elevator has also 
been installed. 
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The theme of this new devotional book is what 
Dr. Jones regards as the most pressing need of our 
age—maturity. He emphasizes that true maturity — 
the kind we so urgently need—can be attained only 
through Christianity; in Christ we find not only 
the goal, but the power to move on to that goal. 

The book consists of 364 page-a-day devotions, 

each with a scripture reference, meditation, prayer, “a 
| | and affirmation. The Epistle of 1 John is the frame oe 
of reference for the devotions, which cover a wide 
range of subject matter but always remain close to 


i ' the problems of those who would achieve Christian 
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Suitable for daily use, unit study, or reading. 
Convenient pocket-size. $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 
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IN TEXAS 


Beloved professor retires 


A former student of pr. R. A. LAW, 
University of Texas English professor, 
once telephoned him at his home, ask- 
ing that he write a recommendation 
to accompany her application for a 
teaching position. : 

“I remember your lectures on 
Shakespeare, especially his sense of 
humor and his knowledge of the 
Bible,” the lady said. 

Dr. Law hadn’t quite caught her 
name, asked her to repeat it and then 
inquired when she had been in his 
class. Her reply: “1922.” 

Dr. Law, a thorough man, went to 
the registrar’s office to check her rec- 
ord, then referred to his own grade 
books and found she had taken two 
courses with him. He was unable to 
say what sort of teacher she would 
be NOW but he reported she had 
been “a very pleasant student”’ 
THEN. 

His pleasant associations with stu- 
dents are missed this fall, since he re- 
tired June 1, after 51 years of teaching 
at the University. 

Dr. Law is a prominent Presby- 
terian layman, son of a Presbyterian 
minister. He is a member of the Aus- 
tin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary board of trustees. 





Although known principally as a 
Shakespearean scholar, his interest is 
not limited to Elizabethan writers, He 
is a former president of-the Texas 
Folklore Society and is now a coun- 
cillor of the Texas Poetry Society. He 
also is a member of the Shakespeare 
Association of America advisory 
board and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Modern Language Association 
of America, South-Central Modern 
Language Association (honorary 
member), Texas College Classroom 
Teachers Association, Texas Confer- 
ence of College Teachers of English 
(honorary member) and Renaissance 
Society of America. 

His past research interests include 
Southern literature, especially that of 
Charleston, S. C., and colonial Ameri- 
can theater. 











“Church Worship Aids 
or over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
hlers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 








Catalog. 








Don't Miss... 


. .. the new books coming out in October. Publishers throughout the 
country are releasing their latest books this month—books to satisfy 
every taste and a variety of needs. Haven’t been able to find just 
what you want? Need new material for a speech or a Sunday school 
lesson? Can't find the right gift for the friend who’s read everything? 
Look over the new books offered by your Presbyterian Book Stores. 
If you can’t browse in person, write for the 1958 Book and Supply 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 








October, 1957 








NEW BOOKS 
from John Knox Press 


The 
Revelation 
of 

Jesus Christ 


Donald W. 
Richardson 


Fourth revised edition of a book that in- 
terprets and clarifies one of the most dif- 
ficult books in the Bible. In five chapters, 
Dr. Richardson explains the central teach- 
ing and present-day value of the Revela- 
tion. He gives helpful explanations of the 
numbers, symbols, and obscure passages 
within it. The Revelation, Dr. Richardson 
believes, sets forth the righteous triumph 
of the cause of Christ. This book makes 
an excellent guide to the study of the 


Revelation. 
Paper, $1.50 
They Need No Candle 


N. Brysson Morrison 


These swift and stirring sketches portray 
Presbyterianism in Scotland from 1500 to 
1950. Each chapter highlights the distinct 
personality and contribution made by one 
of the builders of the kirk. Subject of the 
opening sketch is Patrick Hamilton, mar- 
tyred in 1528 and known as the “Herald 
of the Reformation.” The book closes with 
John White, first Moderator of the United 
Church in 1929. These vivid sketches will 
appeal to young people and adults who 
are interested in church history and biog- 


raphy. 
Paper, $1.00 


Please send me copies of books as 
| marked below: 
|__ copies of The Revelation of Jesus 
| Christ @ $1.50. 


|___ copies of They Need No Candle 
| @ $1000. 

















| 

Name 

| Address - 

| ininithncnidh 

| 

| City State 
OO cash O) charge 
| 


Presbyterian Book Stores 

| Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Va. 
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A Worship 
of 


Written by Jeannette Louise Nor- 
fleet, age 11, Junior Department 
of Highland Church, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Junior leader is Mrs. 
Harold L. Daisy. 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin and their chil- 
dren: Nancy, 13; Mary, 11; the triplets, 
Jane, Judy, and fill, 9; and Joe, 5; 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark and their children: 
Lila, 13, and the twins, Jean and 
Joan, 12. 


The family is seated in the living 
room, after supper. It is Friday night, 
and the children have no studies, so all 
are industriously reading or playing. 
Nancy looks up from her book, and 
says: 
nancy: Mother, I’ve been reading this 

book called The Family Worships 

Together. This family, the Reads, 

have worship services together 

every day! Why can’t we do some- 
thing like that? 

MRS. MARTIN: I think it’s a splendid 
idea, Nancy. How do you like it, 
dear? 

MR. MARTIN: I think Nancy has a 
point there. I’m in favor of it. 
(Just then there is a knock at the 
door. Joe runs to answer it, and 
exclaims—) 

Joe: It’s Dr. Clark, our pastor. 

(Mr. Martin goes to the door.) 
MR. MARTIN: Good evening! Do come 

in, Dr. Clark. 

DR. CLARK: I just dropped in to say 
“hello” on my way home. My fam- 
ily and I went to see a friend who 
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Service 


Their Own 


has been sick lately. Eileen and the 
children are waiting in the car. 

MRS. MARTIN: Oh, do ask them to 
come in; we have something we’d 
like to talk over with them. 

(At this Dr. Clark steps out for a 
moment returns with his family. 
When they have been greeted 
and seated, Mr. Martin speaks—) 

MR. MARTIN: Dr. Clark, we were just 
talking about having daily worship 
services, as a family. Nancy has been 
reading a book entitled The Family 
Worships Together, and it has in- 
spired her. 

DR. CLARK: Oh yes! I encourage it very 
enthusiastically. More and more 
families are doing this sort of thing, 
and find that family ties become 
stronger, and it provides a joy and 
happiness that comes from nothing 
else. 

MARY: Daddy, in the Junior Depart- 
ment, we’ve been putting a lot of 
emphasis on worship services. I have 
one all planned for Sunday school, 
so why don’t we use it now? 

MR. MARTIN: Why, that’s a wonderful 





Church School Leaders and 
Boys and Girls: 

If your group has done some 
interesting or outstanding work, 
write us about it. We may not 
have room to print all the let- 
ters that come in but we are sure 
many of you are doing things 
that will inspire other groups; 
we would like to hear from you. 











idea, Mary! I make a motion that 
we do just that. 

JANE: I second the motion! 

jupy: I third it! 

jut: I fourth it! 

joe: (Very meekly) I fifth it! 

MaRY:, Then I guess it’s all settled. 
(At these words, Mary takes her 
Bible from the table, removes a 
piece of paper, and announces) 

MARY: Nancy will read from St. Mat- 
thew 6:3-8. 

(After this reading) 

MARY: I shall read a poem entitled 

“Let Us Pray.” 
“Let us thank God for the day, just 

gone 

And pray for a peaceful night— 

For His constant help in forgetting 
the wrong. 

And the strength to do the right.” 

Dr. Clark, would you lead us while 

we conclude with the praying of 

the Lord’s Prayer? 

DR. CLARK: Yes, I'll be most happy to. 
(All together, they pray the Lord’s 
Prayer.) 

MRS. MARTIN: Mary, that is the most 
beautiful worship service I’ve ever 
attended. Was it all your idea? 

MARY: Yes, mother, it was. 

DR. CLARK: Mary, you'll have to plan 
something like this for a church 
service sometime. 

MARY: Thank you, sir. I'll be glad to. 

MRS. CLARK: We’ve enjoyed this thor- 
oughly, but we must be going now. 

MRS. MARTIN: Qh, please don’t go. 

DR. CLARK: I’m afraid we must. 

THE MARTINS (i7 a chorus): Do come 
back soon. 

THE CLARKS (im a chorus): We will, 
we will. 

(They bid each other “good-bye” and 

the Clarks depart.) 
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The Second Day Was Different 





By Betty O. Brown 











October, 1957 


ee uRRY Penny!” Mother called from 
among the packing boxes and barrels 
the moving men had left in the kitchen. 
“It’s time for your bus this minute. You'll miss it 
if you don’t run!” 

“All right, Mother,” Penny replied. “Where 
are my books? I can’t find them.” 

“They’re on one of the packing boxes in the 
dining room,” Mother said. “Now hurry!” she 
added. 

‘I’m going,” Penny answered as she slowly 
picked her books up and started toward the door. 

“Penny!” Mother almost scolded, but then she 
saw Penny’s tragic face and spoke softly, “I 
know this school is new to you, Penny, but you'll 
soon see it isn’t very different from your old one. 
Now run fast and everything will be fine.” 

This time Penny really did hurry through the 
front door and down the steps. Then she thought 
of Winkie. 

“I can’t leave without saying good-by to 
Winkie,” she exclaimed aloud to herself. 

Penny meant to go straight to the bus stop but 





Penny waits for the bus 





she just had to see Winkie, no matter what. She 
ran to his house in the back yard and took him 
out in her hands. 

“You're trembling, Winkie,” she said to the 
little grey bird. “Don’t you like moving to a new 
house any better than I do?” 


Be was a Chinese Owl with tufted shiny 
‘eathers on his neck. He stretched up as far 
as he could reach and looked at Penny. 

“Coo-000,” was all he said to his old friend. 

At that moment Penny heard the school bus 
stop for the children. She could never get there 
na a it drove awa 

For a moment she thought she was going to 
cry. She didn’t know what to do, but the back 
door opened and Mother came out into the yard. 

“Come on, Penny,” Mother said. “I'll take you 
to school and finish unpacking later.” Penny 
gently put Winkie into his house. She shut the 
door with a bang and ran toward the car. But 
the latch didn’t hold and as the car drove away, 
the door of the birdhouse swung open, and 
Winkie cautiously stepped out into the bright 
sunshine and freedom. 

As Mother and Penny rode along Mother said, 
“Penny, Daddy and I thought you had a good 
time yesterday when we took you to school. 
What happened this morning?” 

“I just didn’t want to go to school,” Penny 
answered. “I don’t think anyone will play with 
me.’ 

“I know how you feel,” Mother assured her, 
“but you'll have friends before long. This is just 
your second day at school and maybe by tomor- 
row you'll have a playmate.” 

“a ‘hope so,” Penny said. “And thank you for 
the ride. I feel better now.” 

Everyone tried, in a polite kind of way, to 
make Penny welcome at school that day. But the 
school was so big. Penny thought she had never 
seen so many people. Her teacher was nice and 
Penny wanted to be happy. Never before had 
she worked so hard at paying attention and being 
pleasant with everyone, but she didn’t feel very 
pleasant and attentive. She wanted to cry and 
run away, but that would never do. Penny was a 
very tired little girl when the last bell rang and 
she was free to go home. 

She ran almost all the way home. There was 
only one thing she really wanted to do and that 
was to play with Winkie. Penny wanted to hold 

(See page 59) 
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(From page 57) 





him in her hands and feel his soft 
feathers against her face. She wanted 
to toss him up into the air and watch 
him fly high above the tree tops and 
circle round before he came back to 
her. His feet scratched her hand when 
he landed but she had learned to 
stand still and hold her hand steady 
for him. Penny had played with Win- 
kie every day since he was old enough 
to be taken out of his nest and now 
she thought he was the only friend she 
would ever have. 


P= laid her books on the front 
steps and ran to get her bird. 

His house was empty. The door 
swung gently in the afternoon breeze 
and Winkie was absolutely gone. 

“Don’t look so sad, Penny,” her 
mother said. “I have been watching 
Winkie all day and I know where he 
is now.” 

“Mother! Do you really?” Penny 
whirled around as Mother came down 
the steps to her. 

“Yes,” she replied. “He’s in a tree 
down in the next block. He wouldn’t 
let me catch him but I think he will 
come to you.” 

“Will you help me catch him?” 
Penny asked. 

“No,” Mother spoke kindly. “You 
go by yourself. I think every child in 
the neighborhood is there watching 
him. Maybe they will help you.” 

This time, Penny didn’t care what 
the children thought of her. She ran 
as fast as she could down the street 
toward them. Sure enough, there was 
Winkie sitting just out of reach on a 
little limb that looked too small for 
him. 

“What kind of bird is that?” sev- 
eral voices asked at once. 

“He’s a Chinese Owl,” Penny re- 
plied. “He got out of his house this 
morning and I hope I can catch him.” 

“He looks like a pigeon to me,” one 
boy said. 

“He is a kind of pigeon,” Penny said 
as she walked nearer to him. 

“Everybody move back and be 
quiet,” another boy said. “Maybe he’s 
afraid of us.” 

As the children moved quietly back, 
Penny came as near as she could to the 
bird. 

“Winkie, come to me.” She spoke 
gently and held out her hand. 

Winkie had been free all day and 
Penny was afraid she might never 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Bakwanga, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
*Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
*Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bakwanga, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Bulape Station, 1915 

Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 

WEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bones Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rey. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, "Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 

(Address: A. P. C. M., Lusuku (Depeche 
Speciale) via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 

frica) 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R.. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
*Miller, "Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 


Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address:A.P.C.M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 

Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Escole Secondaire 


fF (Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie 
atubue, Kalumba Gare, 

(Depeche Speciale) 

Luluabourg 

Congo Belge, Africa) 


Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Muris, Miss Jacoueline 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Leopoldville, 1955 
(Address:Boite Postale 91, Limete,Congo 
Belge, Africa) 
"Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
tHart, Miss Mattie 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
pow Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
enecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
arlette, Maurice E., Jr. 
yom Dr. and Mrs. ‘Sandy Cc. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie. 
Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. William 8. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Teen: i Miss Nancy D. 
"Rear, Miss LaVerne 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F, 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, ITI 
**Saunders, Rev. and Mrs Manford H. 








Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


| tTalley, Miss Mary Ethel 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John §. 


Luluabourg, 1946 

A.P.C.M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H.. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A.. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tMiss Madge Rice 

Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 


(Address: 


Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche. Speciale), via. LULUA- 

BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Fulscn, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
King, Rev. and Mrs Ear] 8S. Jr. 


Moma Station, 1942 

(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 

ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley. 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R. N. ) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Miobt 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912, 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H.. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Savels- Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 


—u— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


*Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Ede Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
de S40 Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 





Study 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas: 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
a Rey. and Mrs. Edward C., 


Cameron, Miss Rose 

DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W., Jr. 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John . 
Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H., Jr. 
Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
Marvin, ‘Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alnira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F,, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 

*Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: "Alfenas, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Bambui Station, 1952 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 

(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil ) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Krabill, Dr. Verlin A. 

Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 

Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Col 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola Supe- 

rior de Agricultura, = E. de Minas, 

razi 


razil) 


Sao Paulo 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 2866, Sio Paulo, 
E. de Sao Paulo Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, F. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan 

Foster, Miss Edith 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
**Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
Fe set ‘Mrs. George W. 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil) 

*Boyd, Miss Nane 4 

Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: ae 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude §. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
, Miss Willodene 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, E. 
de a Brazil) 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 423, Recife, E. 
de genne9 a Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Foley, Rev. and‘Mrs. am W. 
*Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert ¥ 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil ) 


Maceio 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 

Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Ceres Station, 1952 
dees: Caixa a 111, Ceres, 
N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
cies: Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E H., Jr. 
+Glenn, Miss Rebécca 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. L. 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiana Goias, 
Brazil) 

Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Wocdy, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 
*Gourley, Mr. Everett E., Jr. (on Board 
assignment) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
*Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
ata Miss Martha 
(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patrocinio, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Ad : Caixa Postal No. 8, Patrocinio 
. de Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs John W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracatu, E. 
de Minas, Brazil ) 
Uberlandia, 1932 
Woodson, Rey. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 
Unai Station, 1956 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 


—o— 


Taiwan 
FREE CHINA 


Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hau, Taiwan, Free hina) 
Chu Pei 
*Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 





*Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: Chu Pei, Taiwan, Free China) 
(See page 62) 
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One Hundred Men Attend 
Four Area Conferences 





See Potential 
Of New Plan 


PRESBYTERIAN SurveEY chairmen from 
every Synod and Presbytery in our Gen- 
eral Assembly attended Area Conferences 
in September. They convened in St. 
Louis, Jacksonville, Shreveport, and 
Charlotte. Purpose: to share ideas about 
carrying out the SuRvEy’s 
church-wide campaign author- 
ized by the Birmingham Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Starting with the $1: Every 
Family Plan approved by the 
1957 Assembly, the chairmen 
studied the basic reason for the 
denomination’s having an offi- 
cial magazine, traced its history, 
and took a long look at its po- 
tential. Placing the message and 
official program of the Church 
in every home is the goal of 
every denomination. Pressy- 
TERIAN Survey’s Every Family 
Plan, they found, with a sub- 
scription rate reduced to $1 per 
family by board and agency 
underwriting, puts that goal within 
reach for the Presbyterian Church, US. 


Life Hits 1,000,000 


They heard how family subscription 
plans had helped other churches, how a 
similar $1 plan has now placed Presby- 
terian Life, official biweekly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, in more than one 
million homes! What does this circula- 
tion mean to a denomination? How does 
it help a church? What can the survey 
do for our Church if it becomes truly 
church-wide? 

Chairmen in the four areas agreed the 
potential is tremendous—in terms of in- 
formation, inspiration . . . total church- 
manship. The official magazine does not 
exist to promote one or even all of the 


phases of our Church’s work. Rather, it 
starts with the individual and the family 
and leads them into an understanding of 
the raison d’etre for our Church’s pro- 
gram. It leads individuals to deepen their 
personal commitment to Christ through a 
profounder understanding of prayer, the 
Bible, and how our Church’s program 
helps us deepen that commitment within 
ourselves and those around us, It presents 
the problems—and challenges—which 








PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY’s 


Every Family Plan 


binds your home to your church 


Pastors *« Teachers « DCE’s 
Elders * Deacons «+ Parents 


It knits your family and church mem- 
bers together in a Christian fellowship. 
It informs every member of the church 
about the program of our Church. It 
provides stronger and more dedicated 
leadership. It stimulates us to renewed 
activity and commitment. It brings a 
deeper understanding of stewardship. 
It activates the inactive, reaches the 
unreached. It can broaden our vision 








of our task and our opportunity. 


confront the churches today in education, 
stewardship, evangelism, world and home 
missions, church extension, men’s work, 
women’s work, human relations, etc. It 
relates the Presbyterian Church, US, to 
the total impact of Christian forces at 
work in the world. 


How It Works 


The new plan to be presented in the 
campaign offers the magazine to churches 
subscribing for every family on its rolls 
for a never-before rate of $1 per family 
per year. Although the $1 rate does not 
go into effect until Survey Week, Nov. 
3-10, churches are already sending in 
their lists of families so that their orders 
may be processed, address plates cut and 
checked, and subscriptions 
started. The 100 per cent sub- 
scription may be entered at any 
time, of course, with the first 
magazine sent out within 45 
days after receipt of order. 
Credit is given for current sub- 
scriptions when a church en- 
rolls. 


What “Every Family”? 


Various criteria are used to 
define “every family on a 
church roll.” Some churches 
use “active” or “resident” or 
“contributing.” The church 
compiles a bona fide list of fami- 
lies, forwards it to the SuRvEY 
office, and pays $1 per family. The maga- 
zines are mailed directly to the homes. 
Additional subscriptions may be added as 
new families unite with the church at 1o¢ 
per issue. All subscriptions in one EFP 
order expire at the same time, thus facili- 
tating the renewal procedure. 








See Chairman list, page 49 
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World Missions at Work 








Hwalien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. R. L. 
(Address: #122 Chung Mei, Milun 
Hwalien, Taiwan, Free China) 
Wilcox, Miss Marion’ 
(Address: 6 Min’ Li, Hwalien, Taiwan, 
Free Ch hina) 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, 
Taiwan, Free China) 
tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
(Address: Tung Hai University 
Taichung, Taiwan, Free China) 


Taipei 


pinatrong, Mrs. O. V. 

(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 

Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan, Free China) 

*See Miss Ruth D. 

Sells, Miss Margaret 

(Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 

St., Taipei, Taiwan, Free - ina) 

Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 

Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth M. 

(Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 

Road, Section 3, iaipel, Taiwan, Free 

ina 

Rev. H. Blake Bradle 

Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 

105 Section 2, North Chung Shan Road 
Taipei, Taiwan, Free China) 


Tamsui 


Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. On core eA 
(Address: 4 Hsin Shen Tamsui, 
Taiwan, Free bis’ 


Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 


(Ad dress: 6-1 Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li, 
Taiwan, Free China)’ 


—o— 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
: On Board Assignment) 

*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 

(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. a - Mrs. J . 
Godert, tise hemes n ts. James A. 
okonoe Cho,1 Chome, Gifu, J: 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Femnah” we 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


*On furlough. 
emporary assigninent. 
eacher of missionary children. 
te and short term worker; 
**Leave of absence. 





Kobe Station, 1890 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Jeffre oy, Miss Sarah 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. Wilfred C 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
112 Yamamoto Dori, ! _— 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Ja 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. =A i 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mcliwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 
*Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
*Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev..and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei. Cho, Marugame, Japan 
*Connell, Miss Juanita 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1920 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College 
Moriyama Shi, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
Perry, Miss Anna Ruth 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College 
Moriyama Shi, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome 
Kasugai Shi, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome 
Tajimi Shi, Japan. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Osaka Station, 1957 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 

1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B 
Lamb, Miss June 
Marvin, Mr, and‘Mrs. Oscar B. 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. paonne Cc. 
Swensen, Miss Nell (R.N.) 

Yodogawa Christian Hospital 

556 Kunitsugu Cho, Higashi 

Yodogawa Ku Osaka, Japan 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

Osaka Christian Center, 515 Niuemon 

Cho Higashi Ku, Osaka, Japan 


Takametsu Station, 1893 


Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamamatsu, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lae Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr, 
4 Tokushima Honcho, 3 Chome 
Tokushima, Japan 








Zentsuji Station, 1950 


Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy 8. 

*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College. 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


—o— 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


— Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, a Pukdo, Chunju, 


ea) 

tBoyer, Miss Elinabeth Ann (R.N.) 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
tHeilig, Miss Patricia M. 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs, Robt. D. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 
Keller, — Frank G. (R.N.) 

Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
*Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 

Barry, Miss Sara 

*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss mg (R.N.) 
tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo _ Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and bert 
*Hopper, Miss * srartinery 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rey. and Mrs. John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


Seoul 
ne: Dr. and Mrs. Paul's. 
(Address: Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong, 
No. 1-1, Seoul, Korea) 

*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T 

Chongno Ku, 32 Phil Oon Dong, 

Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T.. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 

Miller, "Miss Louise B. 

Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., Jr. 
*Scott, Rey. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: No. od ene th Taejon, 


Boyer, Rev. Kee E. 
*Crim, Rev. and oo Keith R: 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 

tGould, Mr. Robt. 8. 

Linton, Rey. and Mrs, W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E, 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
{8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 


the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce: h 


owever, air mail folders may 


be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 


Letters to Mexico are 2 co mad to bee Pome 


wanes "Postal sa to them if they 


cards are four (4) pats hapa — single and eight 
Africa, China, Japan , Korea and B: 


= mercial papers are 
charge of ten (10) cents. 





Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 


McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407 Chilapa, © 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 


Pere Rey. ont - pment M. 

ess: Morelos 

Mexico 21, D. ~ Wlexico)” 

Johnson, Mr. and M Mrs. " Edson, Jr. 

Barron, Miss An: 

Tannehill, Miss Halen B; 

West, Miss Paula F., (RN. ) 

Aptdo. 31117, Mexico 19 D. F. Mexico 

*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

Dixon, Miss Sara 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 

(Address: Belisario Domi 

Dpto. 4, Coyoacan ~ D. 

Lemmon, Rey. an 

(Address: 2a Privada ‘Canadian 
Beistegui No. 18, Mexico 12, 

Mexico) 


ez #118, 
oe — 


. F., 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona oe - 
Spencer, Rev. and omnay ce 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,”” M 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Pipila No. 1, ‘swgageaet 
Guerro, Mexi 
Wood, Rev. pas itis Bi. 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 


Taxco Station, 1943 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
dress: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Guerrero, 


Pressk: 
Kadres Mexico) 


Tixtla Station, 1944 


*Yeaworth, Miss I 
(Address: Independencia 2, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, exico) 


‘axco, 


Teloloapan Station, 1934 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloa- 

pan, Guerrero, Mexico 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Hollandsworth, Rey. and Mrs. 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca Station, 1921 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico) 


Uruapan Station, 1923 
Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. J., Sr. 
(Address: Aguiles Serdan, No. 17 Urua- 
pan, Michoacan, Mexico) 


J. R. 


Portugal 


*Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
Address: 


Chalet Louise 
Carcavelos, Portugal) 


tage rates and conditions which 
for delivery in the United States. 
8) cents each for double 
; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 


(3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
Write Board of World Missions for information. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 











hilapa d 


xiCO 


B #118, 
Mexico) 
T. Jr. 


Elliott 


a, 


loloa- 


J. R. 


luca, 


Sr. 
Urua- 


—————CHILDREN 











(From page 59) 


catch him again, but he must have 
wanted to come home after all. He 
suddenly flapped his wings and lifted 
himself off the branch. Penny thought 


he was going to fly away but he | 


didn’t. With wings beating hard he 
seemed to hang still in the air and 
then settled straight down into her 
hand. 

“You really caught him!” the chil- 
dren exclaimed and crowded around 
Penny to see the bird. 

Penny wasn’t a stranger in the 
neighborhood after that day. As 
weeks went by she began to feel as 


if she had always lived in her new | 


home. Now, when the school bus 
came down her street, she was at the 
bus stop with all the other children. 
The ride to school was crowded and 
very noisy, but nobody cared. They 
were having a good time. END 


“Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
tigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required, 





COAT and HAT RACKS} 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long; holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
‘casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag, creak or sway. 3 ft., 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK-521 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


,1121 W. 37th Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


October, 1957 

































Create a Living Memorial! 


There is a growing Christian practice of creating a living memorial 
that actively works, down through the years, spreading the Gospel 
to those who otherwise would not receive it. 

A lasting Memorial Fund may be created with the Board of World 
Missions through the donation of a sum of money either in your 


own name or in that of a loved one whom you wish to be remembered. 


The amount you give may be large or small — the sentiment is the 





Permanent funds may be started with a small amount and 
The 


annual income which the Board receives on your gift will help pay 


same. 





additional deposits made from time to time as convenient. 








the expenses of missionaries in foreign fields. 





We will be happy to help you establish a permanent fund on our 





books to your complete satisfaction. Just write 























CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoarRpD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
PCST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 



































To ‘MEET OUR 


owii | 


BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES 


September 23 - Ovtober 20 


1957 CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING 


GOAL: 104 NEW CHURCHES PER YEAR 


In 1955, 70 new churches were organized—the largest number in a single year 
during the last thirty years. In 1956, 5/ new churches were organized—less 
than half the goal, scarcely one church for every other Presbytery, not quite one 


a week! 
In 1957 — What Shall the Record Be? 


THE CHALLENGE IS BEFORE US... 


We dare not delay or get further behind in our task. The opportunities and the 
responsibility challenge us to take our Church to the people—to the moving multi- 
tudes of them who continue to come, to whom our Church must go and whom our 
Church must serve. 


MEN'S CONVENTION 
OCTOBER 10-13, 1957 





DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
341-B PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, N.E., ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 





' 








